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COMPILER’S  REMARKS 


y^NYTHING  that  engaged  the  attention  of  men  like 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  David  Rittenhouse,  Elias 
Boudinot  and  Benjamin  Rush,  the  foremost  patriots  of 
America,  is  surely  American  history  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. All  of  them  were  active  participants  either  in 
the  creation  or  the  operation  of  our  first  United  States 
Mint.  Historians,  teachers  and  numismatists  paid  so 
little  attention  to  it  that  even  its  exact  location  at  one 
time  was  a matter  of  dispute  and  debate  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  building  erected  for  a public  purpose 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  adoption  and  compulsory  use  of  our  decimal 
system  of  coinage  and  accounting  are  to  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  legislation  pertaining  to  our  first  Mint. 
The  well  known  terms  “Free  Coinage,”  “Coin  Silver,” 
“Penny,”  “Not  Worth  a Continental,”  and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  American  Eagle  as  a National  Emblem  have 
been  popularized  if  not  caused  by  our  Federal  coinage. 

The  History  of  the  First  United  States  Mint,  its 
People  and  its  Operations  has  been  compiled  from  a great 
number  of  original  manuscripts  in  the  form  of  letters, 
diaries,  documents  and  account  books;  also  from  contem- 
poraneous newspapers,  Government  reports  and  inter- 
views with  descendants  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Mint  more  than  a century  ago. 
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Month  by  month,  year  after  year,  as  my  time  per- 
mitted for  the  past  seventeen  years,  I have  found  frag- 
ment by  fragment  the  facts  contained  within  these  pages, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  individual  yearly 
coinage  of  cents  and  half  cents  for  the  years  1793-4-5. 
which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time. 

The  first  United  States  Mint  used  anthracite  coal  as 
early  as  1793  and  continuously  thereafter  and  whale  oil 
and  candles  for  its  illumination.  Oxen,  horses  and 
manual  labor  furnished  all  of  the  power  prior  to  the 
year  1816,  when  a small  steam  engine  was  installed.  In- 
terest in  the  Mint  proposition  is  increased  by  a knowledge 
of  its  curious  troubles  and  achievements.  The  property 
was  protected  by  a single  night  watchman  armed  with  a 
short  sword  and  loaded  pistol.  He  also  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a watch  dog. 

The  controversy  between  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the 
celebrated  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Elias  Boudinot,  also  famous  as  a president  of  Continental 
Congress,  over  the  stable  refuse  of  the  Mint  proves  even 
exalted  patriots  in  a certain  sense  were  just  ordinary 
human  beings. 


Frank  H.  Stewart. 


History  of  the  First  United  States  Mint 

ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  OPERATIONS 


First  Attempt  to  Start  a Mint 

The  beginning  of  the  First  United  States  Mint  and 
our  National  coinage  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  adopted  July  9,  1778,  which  contained  the 
following:  “The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own 
authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States.” 

The  diary  of  Robert  Morris  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  a perfect  gold  mine  of  American  history  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  and  should  be  published  in  full 
by  some  patriotic  society.  It  shows,  among  other  im- 
portant things,  that  he,  as  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
during  the  years  1781-84  drew  up  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress a plan  for  a Mint  and  made  an  earnest  but  futile 
effort  to  establish  it  together  with  the  decimal  system  of 
coinage. 

Morris,  after  a lengthy  correspondence,  employed  an 
Englishman,  then  temporarily  a resident  of  Boston,  by  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Dudley,  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
October  23,  1781.  Copper,  etc.,  for  the  presumed  use  of 
the  contemplated  coinage  was  received  from  Boston  five 
weeks  later  on  the  Brigantine  Active,  Captain  Hodge,  a 
packet  belonging  to  the  United  States,  as  per  invoice  and 
letter  from  a person  named  Brown. 

In  his  report  to  Congress,  January  15,  1782,  Morris 
mentioned  this  shipment  as  follows : “Shortly  after 

my  appointment,  finding  that  there  was  a considerable 
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quantity  of  Public  copper  at  Boston,  I ordered  it  around 
to  this  place.  It  has  safely  arrived  and  will,  when  coined, 
amount  to  a considerable  sum.  If  Congress  are  of 
opinion  with  me  that  it  will  be  proper  to  coin  money  I 
will  immediately  obey  their  ideas  and  establish  a Mint.” 
He  also  recommended  the  decimal  system. 

Dudley  assayed  some  Spanish  dollars  and  French 
coins  prior  to  the  assays  made  by  Stephen  Paschall,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1782,  produced  dies  and  sample  pattern  pieces  of 
the  intended  coins  and  plans  for  a Mint  Building.  He 
also  suggested  the  use  of  an  unoccupied  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  located  on  Fourth  street,  near  Vine,  purchased 
by  the  Methodists,  now  known  as  St.  Georges,  the  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  oldest  existing  church  building  in 
America  of  that  denomination. 

Morris  requested  Dudley  to  visit  the  Mason’s  Lodge 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  a suitable  place  for  a 
Mint,  and  a year  later  Whitehead  Humphries,  the  cel- 
ebrated steel  maker  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously consulted  about  the  making  of  Mint  apparatus, 
such  as  screws  and  rollers,  offered  his  lot  and  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  South  Seventh  street,  below  Market 
street,  about  where  the  Franklin  Institute  now  stands,  for 
the  use  of  the  proposed  Mint. 

Samuel  Wheeler,  who  operated  a smith  shop  in  the 
country,  made  rollers  for  rolling  copper,  screws,  etc.,  for 
the  Mint  after  the  designs  were  approved  by  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Francis  Hopkinson  and  others.  What  became 
of  the  machinery  made  in  July,  1782,  and  intended  for 
the  Mint  is  now  a problem  likely  to  remain  unsolved,  but 
the  sample  coins  made  by  Dudley,  under  the  authority  of 
Morris,  are  probably  in  existence  today,  but  undoubtedly 
confused  with  those  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
Birmingham,  England,  then  the  leading  copper  coinage 
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place  of  the  world,  and  where  Boulton  later,  in  1792, 
applied  the  steam  engine  to  coinage.  His  machine  at- 
tended by  four  boys  had  a large  output  of  coins  and 
counted  the  pieces  as  struck. 

It  would  be  a matter  of  considerable  interest  if  some 
one  could  identify  the  coins  designed  by  Dudley,  because 
Morris  distinctly  claimed  that  one  of  them  made  of  silver 
and  delivered  to  him  by  Dudley,  April  2,  1783,  probably 
a silver  mark  of  one  thousand  units  or  a half  mark  or 
quint  of  five  hundred  units,  was  the  first  one  struck  as 
an  American  coin.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nova  Constellatio 
coppers,  and  possibly  the  Washington  cents  of  1783  are 
from  the  dies  delivered  by  Dudley,  who  if  he  returned  to 
England,  might  have  been  responsible  for  other  coppers 
forwarded  to  America  at  a later  date.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Franklin  or  Fugio  cents  made  by  contract  in  1787, 
with  their  terse  inscription  “Mind  your  own  business,” 
were  the  first  coins  issued  by  authority  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress,  July  6,  1787. 
This,  of  course,  was  under  the  Confederation.  We  thus 
have  three  distinct  claims — one  for  the  coins  of  Dudley, 
mentioned  by  Morris,  another  for  the  Franklin  cent  and 
still  another  for  the  Washington  half  “disme,”  not  count- 
ing the  just  claims  for  the  pattern  and  silver  center  cents 
of  1792. 

A great  deal  of  the  time  of  Dudley,  while  employed 
by  Morris,  was  spent  by  him  in  supervising  the  manufac- 
ture of  watermarked  paper  at  the  plant  of  Mark  Wilcox 
in  Ashtown,  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  moulds  for  the 
paper  were  made  by  Nathan  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  subsistence  money,  etc.,  was  printed  by  Hall  and 
Sellers  from  plates  engraved  by  Robert  Scott,  who  also 
engraved  the  office  seals  and  bills  of  exchange  for  Morris. 

The  entire  lack  of  a sufficient  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
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bullion,  which  was  made  worse  by  the  inability  of  Morris 
to  obtain  necessary  loans  of  small  sums  of  hard  cash, 
even  when  guaranteed  by  his  personal  endorsement, 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  Mint  idea  and  on  October 
30,  1783,  Dudley,  by  request,  delivered  the  dies  of  the 
pattern  coins  to  Morris,  who  urged  him  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Congress  had  to  content  itself  for  a 
great  many  years  afterwards  by  fixing  the  values  of 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  which  passed  current  in 
all  government  and  private  transactions.  Many  of  the 
States  issued  their  own  copper  cents  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Byers,  the  caster  of  cannons  used  in  the  Revolution ; 
Monsieur  Bierly  and  others  made  application  for  employ- 
ment at  the  Mint,  and  Haym  Solomon,  the  Jew  financier 
and  authorized  broker  of  the  Office  of  Finance,  spoke  to 
Morris  about  a man  who  could  give  information  about 
de  Mars  and  his  connection  with  Monsieur  Brassine. 
The  presumption  that  the  Frenchmen  were  experienced 
Mint  workmen  or  artists  is  now  plausible. 

Morris’s  office,  while  he  was  the  so-called  financier 
of  the  Revolution,  was  at  first  next  to  his  house,  then  in 
the  Marine  Office,  from  which  he  removed  to  the  house 
of  William  West  on  Front  street,  and  later  to  the  store 
of  Jacob  Barge,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets. 

Second  Attempt  to  Create  a Mint 

The  second  attempt  to  establish  a Mint,  which  is 
generally  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a sovereign  nation,  began 
on  July  6,  1785,  when  it  was  resolved  by  the  Continental 
Congress  that  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  should 
be  one  dollar ; that  the  smallest  coin  should  be  a copper 
and  that  the  smallest  pieces  should  increase  in  a decimal 
ratio. 
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Subsequent  resolutions  were  made  on  August  8th  and 
October  16  and  17,  1786,  and  July  6,  1787. 

Under  the  Resolution  of  August  8,  1/86,  two  and 
one-quarter  pounds  avoirdupois  of  copper  coins  con- 
stituted one  Federal  dollar  of  three  hundred  seventy-five 
and  sixty-four  one  hundredths  grains  of  fine  silver,  and 
the  decimal  system  was  set  forth  as  follows : 


Eagle 


Mills  0.001 

Cents  0.010 

Dimes  0.100 

Dollar  1.000 

Ten  Dollars 
Five  Dollars 
200th  part  of  a dollar 
100th  part  of  a dollar 
37,  564-1000  grains  of  fine  silver 
Double  Dime,  75,  128-1000  grains  of  fine  silver 
Half  Dollar,  187,  820-1000  grains  of  fine  silver 


Half  Eagle 
Half  Cent 
Cent 
Dime, 


On  this  date  it  was  ordered  that  the  Board  of 
Treasury  report  a draft  of  an  Ordinance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Mint.  The  Ordinance  was  duly  prepared  and 
passed  on  October  16th  following,  to  the  effect  that  a 
Mint  should  be  established  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  money  agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  August 
8th.  It  provided  for  an  Assay  Master  and  established 
a double  standard  with  a ratio  of  1 to  15.25  on  the  basis 
of  24.6268  grains  of  fine  gold  and  375.64  grains  of  fine 
silver  to  the  dollar. 

The  Assay  Master  was  to  give  a bond  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  receive  and  assay  the  gold  and  silver 
and  give  his  certificates  at  the  following  rates : 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  gold  or 
foreign  gold  coins,  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy, 
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two  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  seven  dimes  and  seven 
cents  money  of  the  United  States. 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  silver,  or 
foreign  silver  coin,  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy, 
thirteen  dollars,  seven  dimes,  seven  cents  and  seven  mills 
money  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  Assay  Master  a Master  Coiner  was 
to  be  provided.  lie  also  was  to  be  required  to  give  a 
bond  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  Resolution  of 
October  17,  1786,  the  Assay  Master  was  to  be  allowed 
six  hundred  dollars  and  the  Master  Coiner  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  salary.  The  Mint  Ordinance  also 
provided  that  no  foreign  copper  coin  whatsoever  should 
be  current  within  the  United  States  after  September  1, 
1787,  and  required  that  the  copper  coinage  of  the  States 
should  conform  to  the  resolution  of  August  8,  1786.  On 
account  of  the  prohibition  of  all  foreign  copper  coins  and 
the  fact  that  the  Mint  was  not  established  as  intended, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a substitute  for  the  out- 
lawed foreign  coppers,  and  we  thus  have  the  reason  for 
the  Resolution  of  July  6,  1787,  which  provided  for  the 
Franklin  or  Fugio  cents  which  were  made  by  contractors. 

Within  a few  weeks  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  September  17,  1787,  which  stipulated 
that  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins;”  and 
further  “No  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.” 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  right  of  the  various 
States,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  coin  money 
or  authorize  the  striking  of  coins  was  expressly  for- 
bidden under  the  Constitution.  This  accounts  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the  various  States,  which 
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was  performed  by  contractors  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  etc.  Nearly  every  packet, 
after  the  Revolution,  brought  half  pence  to  America  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lost  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  one  year  from 
inferior  half  pence  shipped  from  Birmingham,  which 
were  much  lighter  in  weight  and  not  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  made  at  the  Tower,  weighing  forty-eight  to  the 
pound. 

In  the  Act  of  August  8,  1786,  we  have  the  first 
legislative  recognition  of  the  Eagle  in  connection  with 
our  coinage,  but  before  that,  in  1782,  the  design  for  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  with  the  American  Eagle 
thereon  was  approved  and  adopted;  so  to  this  and  our 
subsequent  coinage  we  must  credit  the  popularity  of  the 
Eagle  as  an  American  emblem. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  in- 
dividual States,  which  became  effective  March  4,  1789, 
there  was  no  State  or  National  coinage,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  Nation  a constantly  increasing  manifesta- 
tion of  hopeless  dependence  on  the  coins  of  other  nations 
developed.  Congress  did  nothing  except  to  try  to  regulate 
the  value  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a Mint  prior  to  its  actual  accom- 
plishment, the  first  by  Robert  Morris  as  Superintendent 
of  Finance,  the  other  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1786. 

While  we  have  in  the  work  of  Robert  Morris  during 
the  years  1781-84  and  in  the  Congressional  Resolutions 
of  the  Confederation  period  the  genesis  of  our  currency 
system  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  it  remained  a dormant  issue  until  the  necessities  of 
a new  poverty-stricken,  moneyless  nation  compelled  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  idea  of  a National  Mint. 
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The  Mint  of  the  United  States  Established 

The  final  establishment  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  and  the  adoption  of  a Federal  currency  based  on 
the  decimal  system  was  principally,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  three  colossal  intellectual  giants  of  American  history 
and  finance,  viz.,  Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Seventh  Street  front  of  buildings  a few  years  before  their  destruction 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  supported  by  Jefferson’s  ad- 
vocacy of  the  decimal  system,  made  his  famous  masterful 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  28, 
1791,  in  compliance  with  its  request  of  April  15,  1790, 
which  resulted  in  the  third  and  successful  attempt  to  start 
a Mint,  March  3,  1791,  at  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  re- 
solved by  Congress,  “That  a Mint  shall  be  established 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.”  “Re- 
solved, that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  engaged,  such 
principal  artists  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pre- 
ceding resolution  into  effect,  and  to  stipulate  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  service,  and  also  to  cause  to  be 
procured  such  apparatus  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

Very  little,  if  anything,  happened  immediately  because 
there  was  no  chance  to  procure  satisfactory  engravers, 
coiners  or  apparatus  in  a country  that  had  never  developed 
a Mint  or  a coinage,  until  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  was 
passed.  Even  the  Government  authorities  in  their  pub- 
lications containing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  Coinage  give  it  the  title  of  Statute  1. 


The  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1792 

This  Federal  law  still  remains  the  basic  one  of  our 
National  Coinage.  It  provided  for  a Director,  Assayer, 
Chief  Coiner,  Engraver  and  a Treasurer.  It  carefully 
and  thoroughly  described  their  duties,  required  them  to 
furnish  securities,  provided  for  and  specified  their  sal- 
aries, how  and  where  accounts  were  to  be  settled  and 
how  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed. 

It  specified  fineness  and  the  kind  of  coins,  viz. : Gold 
Eagles,  Half  Eagles,  Quarter  Eagles,  Silver  Dollars, 
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Half  Dollars,  Quarter  Dollars,  Dismes,  Half  Dismes, 
Copper  Cents  and  Half  Cents. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  1 to  15. 

The  standard  of  gold  coins  was  eleven  parts  fine  to 
one  part  alloy  of  copper  and  silver. 

The  standard  of  silver  coins  was  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  fine  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  parts  of  alloy  of  copper. 

Eagles  were  to  contain  two  hundred  forty-seven 
grains  and  four-eighths  of  a grain  of  pure  gold  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  grains  of  standard  gold. 

Dollars  or  Units  were  to  be  each  of  the  value  of  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar  as  then  current  and  to  contain 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenth 
parts  of  a grain  of  pure  silver  or  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  grains  of  standard  silver. 

Half  Dollars,  Quarters,  Dismes  and  Half  Dismes 
were  to  be  of  their  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
dollar. 

Cents  were  to  contain  eleven  pennyweights  of  copper 
and  half  cents  one-half  as  much.  Upon  one  side  of  each 
of  the  said  coins  there  was  to  be  an  impression  emblem- 
atic of  liberty  with  the  inscription  of  the  word  “Lib- 
erty” and  the  year  of  the  coinage.  Upon  the  reverse  of 
each  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  there  was  to  be  the  fig- 
ure of  an  eagle  with  the  inscription  “United  States  of 
America,”  and  upon  the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins  an 
expression  denoting  the  denomination. 

The  Mint  was  to  be  located  for  the  time  being  at  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Di- 
rector was  to  make  an  annual  report ; to  employ  the  Mint 
help  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  etc. 

The  President  in  addition  to  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  last  prior  session,  March  3,  1791,  for 
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the  employment  of  artists  and  the  procuring  of  apparatus 
was  authorized  to  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be  pro- 
vided and  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Mint. 

Persons  taking  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  the  Mint 
could  have  it  coined  free  of  all  expense  and  receive 
weight  for  weight  the  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  deposited. 
By  mutual  consent  of  the  Director  and  the  Depositor,  it 
was  permissible  under  the  law  to  deduct  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  for  an  immediate  exchange  of  coins  for  bullion. 
This  was  intended  to  be  in  consideration  of  the  elapsed 
time  necessary  to  convert  bullion  into  coins.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  provide  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  with  the  required  funds  for  this 
purpose  when  circumstances  permitted.  The  bullion  de- 
livered to  the  Mint  was  required  to  be  coined  in  strict 
order  with  priority  of  deposit. 

All  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  at  the  Mint  were  law- 
ful tender  at  face  value  if  full  weight,  and  those  of  less 
than  full  weight,  at  values  proportional  to  their  full 
weight. 

The  officers  of  the  Mint  were  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  make  all  gold  and  silver  coins  conformable  to 
the  several  standards  and  weights  and  the  copper  used 
in  the  cents  and  half  cents  was  to  be  of  good  quality. 

From  each  separate  mass  of  standard  gold  or  silver 
a number  of  pieces,  not  less  than  three,  were  to  be  re- 
served by  the  Treasurer  to  be  assayed  each  year  under 
the  inspection  of  proper  authority  duly  described. 

The  penalty  for  debasement  of  the  gold  or  silver 
coins  for  profit  or  gain  or  otherwise  with  a fraudulent 
intent  or  the  embezzlement  of  metals  or  coins  was  death. 

The  last  section  of  the  Act  was  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  put  the  final  seal  of  approval  on  all  prior 
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efforts  to  establish  our  decimal  system  oi  money.  I 
quote  it  in  full  as  follows : 

“Section  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the 
money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  expressed 
in  dollars  or  units,  dismes  or  tenths,  cents  or  hundredths, 
and  mi  lies  or  thousandths,  a disme  being  the  tenth  part 
of  a dollar,  a cent  the  hundredth  part  of  a dollar,  a mille 
the  thousandth  part  of  a dollar,  and  that  all  accounts  in 
the  public  offices  and  all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  kept  and  had  in  conformity  to  this 
regulation.” 


In  this  last  section  we  see  the  fruition  of  the  efforts 
of  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  They  had  for  ten  years  or  more  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  based  on  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Spanish  silver  dollar  as  our  unit  of  money. 

Very  few  of  our  best  informed  citizens  have  any  idea 
that  our  national  system  of  decimal  accounting  had  its 
sole  compulsory  features  in  the  above  Act  although  its 
origin  may  be  claimed  in  the  Act  of  Continental  Con- 
gress July  6,  1785. 

At  one  fell  swoop  with  a few  well  chosen  words  the 
English  system  of  accounting  with  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  that  had  been  used  by  the  people  under  the  Col- 
onial government  of  Great  Britain  and  continued  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  a matter  of  neces- 
sity down  to  the  passage  of  this  momentous  Act  of  Con- 
gress, was  obliterated  so  far  as  public  records  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  1800 
that  storekeepers  and  small  merchants  adopted  the  deci- 
mal system  of  accounting  because  the  coinage  output  of 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  at  first  inadequate  to 
meet  the  country’s  needs.  Nearly  every  almanac,  regis- 
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ter  and  city  directory  published  between  the  years  1790- 
1800  contains  long  tables  showing  the  respective  values 
of  the  different  currencies  then  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, a Spanish  Dollar  or  piece  of  eight,  which  was  prac- 
tically universally  adopted  as  our  standard  of  value,  was 
figured  at  seven  shillings  and  six  pence;  in  New  York 
and  North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings;  in  Georgia  at  five 
shillings;  and  in  Virginia  and  New  England  at  six  shil- 
lings. English  Sterling  was  figured  four  shillings  and 
six  pence  to  the  Spanish  Dollar.  The  confusion  of  cur- 
rency was  complicated  still  further  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  Spanish  Dollar  was  of  three  or  more  weights  or 
values,  the  most  valuable  one  being  the  one  known  as  the 
old  Piaster  or  Seville  of  17  dwt.  and  12  grains.  The 
variable  values  given  to  the  shilling  by  the  different 
States  handicapped  business  transactions  lamentably  and 
caused  misunderstandings  and  annoyances  that  seriously 
affected  private  and  public  affairs. 

I am  convinced  from  my  knowledge  gleaned  from 
reading  court  records,  account  books,  letters  and  other 
manuscripts,  that  have  never  been  published,  calamitous 
business  troubles  were  caused  by  the  lack  of  a currency 
of  unfluctuating  value,  and  that  the  coinage  of  our  First 
United  States  Mint  was  a panacea  for  countless  ills  that 
gradually  disappeared  in  ratio  with  its  output. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  until  the 
output  of  the  First  United  States  Mint  finally  supplied 
the  demand,  every  conceivable  kind  of  money  and  sub- 
stitutes for  it  passed  throughout  the  country.  After  the 
Revolution  continental  currency  or  paper  money  became 
practically  worthless  and  the  phrase  “not  worth  a con- 
tinental” was  coined. 
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Washington’s  Interest  in  the  Mint 

The  Mint  Acts  of  March  3,  1791,  and  April  2,  1792, 
specifically  gave  supreme  authority  and  control  to  Presi- 
dent Washington  who,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  took 
a deep  personal  interest  in  the  Mint.  In  six  of  the  eight 
annual  addresses  to  Congress  by  Washington  he  men- 
tioned the  currency  or  the  Mint. 

In  the  first  (1789)  he  referred  to  the  importance  of 
uniformity  in  the  currency. 

In  the  second  (1790)  he  urged  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  a Mint. 


A picture  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  wife, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  David  Rittenhouse,  Tobias  Lear,  Henry  Voigt 
and  Adam  Eckfelt  inspecting  the  first  coins. 


Original  painting  loaned  to  Congress  Hall  Collection 
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In  the  third  (1791)  he  wrote  of  disorders  in  the  ex- 
isting currency,  the  scarcity  of  change  and  recommended 
carrying  into  effect  the  resolution  already  entered  into 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a Mint.  He  also  wrote 
that  measures  had  been  taken  for  procuring  some  of  the 
most  important  artists  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. 

In  the  fourth  (1792)  he  mentioned  the  employment 
of  artists  both  from  abroad  and  at  home  to  aid  the  Mint. 
He  also  stated  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  re- 
quisite buildings  which  were  then  being  put  in  proper 
condition  and  spoke  of  a small  beginning  in  the  coinage 
of  half  dismes. 

In  the  sixth  (1794)  he  said  the  Mint  had  entered  upon 
the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  and  there  was  a pleas- 
ing prospect  that  the  institution  would  at  no  remote  day 
realize  the  expectation  which  was  originally  formed  of 
its  utility. 

In  the  seventh  (1795)  he  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  further  legislation  for  checking  abuses  and  for 
carrying  its  business  more  completely  into  effect. 

In  1792  he  wrote  his  friend,  Col.  David  Humphries, 
that  Congress  had  passed  a law  for  measures  to  be  taken 
towards  establishing  a Mint. 

The  Mint  laws  practically  gave  him  absolute  authority 
for  its  establishment  and  direction,  and  while  he  delegated 
his  authority  to  such  men  as  Rittenhouse,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  he  was  in  close  touch  with  its  affairs. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  the 
half  “dismes”  he  mentioned  in  his  fourth  annual  address 
to  Congress  were  made  from  silver  furnished  by  him. 
They  are  even  today  known  as  Washington  half  dimes. 
He  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  Mint,  which  was  only 
a few  hundred  feet  from  his  residence.  On  April  8,  1794, 
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he  gave  five  dollars  to  a Mint  workman  which  he  charged 
up  in  his  household  expense  book.  Director  De  Saussure 
expedited  the  coinage  of  gold  in  his  efforts  to  please 
Washington.  There  are  also  traditions  in  the  Eckfeldt 
family  about  Washington’s  interest  in  the  Mint. 

On  April  14,  1792,  he  appointed  David  Rittenhouse, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  best  known  scientist  of  America, 
Director  of  the  Mint.  Rittenhouse  reluctantly  soon  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  and  recommended  to  Jefferson 
and  Washington  the  purchase  of  the  property  of 
Frederick  Hailer,  37  and  39  North  Seventh  street  with 
the  contiguous  lot  631  Filbert  street,  all  formerly  the 
distillery  of  Michael  Shubert.  Washington’s  letters  to 
Jefferson  of  June  9th  and  to  Rittenhouse,  July  9th,  ap- 
proved the  selection  and  purchase,  and  left  to  Ritten- 
house’s  discretion  necessary  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  then  existing  buildings  on  the  lots. 

Washington’s  Letters  Regarding  Purchase  of 
First  United  States  Mint  Lots 

June  9,  1792. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I am  in  sentiment  with  you  and  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  lots  and  houses  which 
are  offered  for  sale,  in  preference  to  renting — as  the  lat- 
ter will  certainly  exceed  the  interest  of  the  former. 

That  all  the  applications  may  he  brought  to  view,  and 
considered  for  coining,  &c.,  Mr.  Lear  will  lay  the  letters 
and  engravings  before  you,  to  be  shown  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint.  I have  no  other  object  or  wish  in  doing  it, 
than  to  obtain  the  best. 

Yours,  &c., 

Geo.  Washington. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 
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David  Ritten house,  Esqr., 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

United  States  of  America. 

Having  had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  of  this  day’s  date,  I hereby  declare 
my  approbation  of  the  purchase  he  has  made  of  the 
house  and  lot  for  the  Mint,  of  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Voigt  as  Coiner;  of  the  procuring  fifteen  tons  of  Copper, 
and  proceeding  to  coin  the  Cents  and  Half  Cents  of 
Copper,  and  Dismes  and  Half  Dismes  of  Silver;  and  I 
leave  to  his  discretion  to  have  such  alterations  and  addi- 
tions made  to  the  buildings  purchased,  as  he  shall  find 
necessary;  satisfied  that  under  his  orders  no  expense  will 
be  incurred  which  reason  and  necessity  will  not  justify. 
And  I desire  that  he  will  make  out  an  Estimate  of  the 
sums  of  money  which  will  be  wanting  for  these  purposes, 
and  of  the  times  at  which  they  will  be  wanting,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  make  arrangements  for  furnish- 
ing them  with  convenience. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  9th  day  of  July,  1792. 

G.  Washington. 

The  Erection  of  the  Mint 

On  July  19,  1792,  the  day  following  the  date  of  the 
deed  of  Frederick  Hailer  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  destruction  of  the  former,  unused  and  vacant  distil- 
lery of  Michael  Shubert,  who  died  the  next  year  of 
yellow  fever,  was  begun  by  workmen  John  Keyser,  John 
Bitting,  Mathias  Summers,  John  Maul,  John  Christian 
Glouse  and  Nicholas  Sinderline,  some  of  whom  continued 
in  the  work  of  the  Mint  for  a considerable  period.  On 
July  30th  Baltis  Clymer  hauled  the  first  mortar  sand,  con- 
sisting of  five  loads.  The  next  day  the  work  of  laying  the 
foundation  walls  was  commenced.  Some  junk  of  the  dis- 
tillery was  sold  for  one  dollar  “which  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
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directed  should  be  laid  out  for  punch  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion stone”  for  the  bricklayers  and  other  workmen.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  a cornerstone  was  laid,  but  I have 
never  found  any  evidence  of  it  in  manuscript  or  printed 
records  of  the  time.  The  “foundation  stone”  laid  by 
Rittenhouse,  10.00  A.  M.,  July  31,  1792,  has  undoubtedly 
been  confused  with  “cornerstone”  although  a certain 
person  claimed  that  he  had  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
cornerstone,  but  declined  to  substantiate  his  statement. 

John  L.  Kates  in  his  will  bequeathed  the  cornerstone, 
which  he  said  was  laid  by  Washington,  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  but  diligent  search  for  it  when 
excavations  were  made  for  my  new  building  availed 
nothing.  It  is  possible  that  a cornerstone  was  laid  on 
the  other  lot  bought  for  the  Mint  in  1794,  number  629 
Filbert  street,  but  in  my  opinion  even  that  is  questionable. 
This  was  also  at  one  time  owned  by  Kates  and  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Frank  FI.  Stewart  Electric 
Company. 

On  August  11th  Clymer  hauled  five  more  loads  of 
mortar  sand  at  2s  6d  per  load  (thirty-three  cents)  Penn- 
sylvania currency.  The  foundations  and  walls  were  com- 
pleted and  the  frame  work  of  the  roof  was  raised  August 
25th  and  the  building  completed  September  7th.  This 
account  refers  to  what  I have  called  the  coinage  building, 
but  was  called  the  “shop”  by  Voigt.  Lawrence  Allman 
was  the  foreman  of  the  bricklayers. 

The  workmen  who  commenced  work  in  the  shop  were 
Thomas  Warwick,  September  24th,  $1.13  per  diem; 
Thomas  Flude,  September  27th,  at  .75 ; Nicholas  Sinder- 
line,  September  29th,  at  .75;  Frederick  Shell  (or  Shell- 
erine),  October  3rd,  at  $1.20;  Lewis  Laurentia,  October 
5th,  at  .82;  John  Assmos,  October  15th,  at  .75;  John 
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Ward  began  work  at  the  vise  bench  on  October  25th,  and 
Patrick  Ryan  began  work  in  the  shop  November  30th. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mint  building  that  the  patriot,  Rittenhouse, 
ordered  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hoisted  above  it  so  that 
the  first  Mint  of  the  United  States  must  have  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  all  Government 
owned  buildings,  dedicated  for  a public  use  and  purpose, 
to  display  the  National  colors. 

Property  Used  by  the  First  United  States  Mint 

The  first  purchase  was  of  lots  now  known  as  37  and 
39  North  Seventh  street  and  631  Filbert  street,  of 
Frederick  Hailer,  July  18,  1792,  for  four  thousand  two 
hundred  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  The  lots 
on  Seventh  street  have  a frontage  of  36  feet  10  inches 
by  99  feet  deep.  The  Filbert  street  lot,  which  makes 
when  added  an  L shaped  plot,  is  17  feet  by  56  feet  10 
inches  and  bounded  on  the  eastward  by  Bone  alley,  four 
feet  wide.  Just  across  it  is  629  Filbert  street  20  feet 
6 inches  by  88  feet,  which  was  purchased  of  William 
Hamilton  on  October  4,  1794,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
The  deed  for  this  house  and  lot  was  not  recorded  and  the 
date  of  the  deed  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  payment.  Both  of  the  above  purchases 
were  respectively  subject  to  yearly  ground  rents  of 
twenty-one  and  six  and  one-half  Spanish  dollars  or  pieces 
of  eight  which  were  paid  by  the  Government  during  the 
entire  time  it  owned  the  properties. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  all  of  the  four  lots 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  used  by  the  Mint  are 
now  used  by  the  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Elias  Boudinot  on  June  6, 
1805,  authorized  Adam  Eckfeldt  to  rent  the  house  of 
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Jacob  Cromley  in  the  Mint  alley  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mint. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Mint  erected  the  one  and  one- 
half  story  brick  building  facing  Bone  alley  on  the  Cromley 
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lot.  Its  basement  construction  was  similar  to  the  Mint 
buildings.  This  building  was  also  used  by  the  Stewart 
Company  for  several  years  prior  to  its  destruction. 

By  the  rental  of  the  Cromley  house  it  became  possible 
to  close  Bone  alley  by  means  of  a gate  at  the  entrance 
into  Sugar  alley  (Filbert  street). 

On  December  13th  another  house  and  lot,  formerly 
owned  by  Whitehead  Humphries,  was  rented  of  Robert 
E.  Griffith  back  of  the  Mint.  On  November  8,  1810,  a 
house  and  lot  was  rented  of  Samuel  Yorke  for  three 
years.  These  last  two  were  identical.  The  Yorke  lot 
was  used  for  storage  of  wood  and  coal  and  was  on  Bone 
alley,  next  to  the  Cromley  lot,  facing  what  is  now  Scipio 
street  formerly  called  Yorke’s  Court. 

Adam  Eckfeldt  afterwards  purchased  the  Yorke  lot 
(June  2,  1828)  for  use  of  the  Mint  and  rented  it  to  the 
Mint  as  before  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  its  purchase.  A brick  building 
was  erected  on  this  lot,  the  size  of  the  lot  being  16  feet 
10  inches  by  36  feet. 

From  1805  onward  the  Mint  always  made  use  of  the 
ten  foot  alley  now  called  Scipio  street,  as  a means  of 
entrance  and  exit  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fuel  and 
other  materials  in  and  out  of  the  Mint  through  Bone 
alley.  This  alley  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  bones 
were  stored  in  it  for  refining  purposes. 

From  the  best  obtainable  evidence  at  this  time  the 
lot,  629  Filbert  street,  was  occupied  by  frame  buildings 
in  which  a portion  of  the  coiners’  department  was  located 
at  one  time.  The  lot,  631  Filbert  street,  also  had,  facing 
Filbert  street,  a one-story  frame  building  about  17  feet 
front  by  20  feet  deep  which  joined  a brick  building  of  one 
story  with  an  attic.  The  brick  building  at  one  time  housed 
the  rolling  machinery  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  that 
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coining  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  Seventh  street  build- 
ings and  the  coinage  building  back  of  them  and  also  in 
the  frame  buildings,  629  Filbert  street,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  with  entire  accuracy  just  what  use  was  made  of 
the  buildings  from  time  to  time. 

The  stable  of  the  Mint  containing  the  stalls  for  the 
oxen  and  horses  was  considered  a part  of  the  Mint  build- 
ings, but  its  exact  location  now  seems  uncertain,  although 
it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  in  the  frame  building  on 
Sugar  alley  (631  Filbert  street).  See  Director  Boudinot’s 
letter  of  March  22,  1802. 

The  furnace  of  the  Mint  was  located  in  the  commons 
at  the  north  end  of  Sixth  street  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
on  leased  ground.  This  furnace  was  called  the  new 
furnace  and  was  completed  in  September,  1794,  and  sub- 
ject to  removal  at  any  time  on  two  months’  notice.  This 
department  of  the  Mint  was  a large  frame  building  con- 
taining a very  large  furnace  and  built  by  permission  of 
Edmund  Physick,  Agent,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
on  a lot  belonging  to  the  Penn  Estate  which  was  practically 
free  of  charge  for  rent.  For  several  years  prior  to  De- 
cember 7,  1804,  it  was  used  solely  as  a store  house  for 
charcoal,  wood,  etc.  Boudinot  recommended  that  the 
President  authorize  its  wrecking  for  salvage  of  the  old 
iron  around  the  furnace  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  building 
be  sold  at  public  auction.  He  thought  it  would  bring 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of 
January  1,  1817,  to  President  Madison  reads,  “The  re- 
pairs of  the  Mint,  which  you  were  pleased  to  authorize, 
are  now  nearly  completed.  A substantial  brick  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  an  old 
wooden  building;  and  in  the  apparatus  and  arrangement 
of  machinery,  which  have  been  adopted,  many  important 
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improvements  have  been  introduced.  Among  them  there 
is  the  substitution  of  a steam  engine  for  the  horse  power 
formerly  employed.  A change  which  it  is  believed  will 
not  only  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  but 
greatly  facilitate  its  principal  operations.” 

Jefferson  Helps  the  Mint  by  Obtaining  Artists 

and  Copper 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  letters,  the  most  of  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time,  contain  a great  deal 
of  important  information  about  his  efforts  to  help 
establish  and  assist  the  Mint  in  numerous  ways. 

Jefferson  was  located  in  Paris  when  he  learned  of  the 
Congressional  resolution  of  August  8,  1786.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  John  Jay  recommending  a Swiss  named 
Drost  also  then  in  Paris,  who  had  invented  a method  of 
striking  the  two  sides  and  the  edge  of  a coin  simultane- 
ously to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  thousand  pieces  a day 
with  the  aid  of  two  persons. 

Because  of  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Mint,  Drost  was  not  engaged,  but  Jefferson 
did  not  forget  him,  because  on  April  23,  1790,  when 
Drost  was  presumably  working  for  Watts  and  Boulton, 
he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Grand,  a Paris  banker,  asking  him 
to  interview  Drost  about  employment  with  the  con- 
templated United  States  Mint,  lie  also,  a year  later, 
April  25,  1791,  wrote  to  William  Short  asking  him  to 
engage  Drost  and  send  him  to  America.  On  August  29th 
following,  he  again  wrote  Short  suggesting  that  the 
diplomatic  die  be  sent  and  entrusted  to  Drost.  Drost 
was  an  engraver  as  well  as  a coiner  and  asked  that  the 
coin  designs  be  sent  to  him  for  engraving,  but  this  could 
not  be  done  because  they  had  not  yet  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 
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Drost,  although  he  had  agreed  to  come  to  America 
to  take  charge  of  the  Mint  coinage,  failed  to  arrive,  but 
two  coining  presses  he  evidently  ordered  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792.  Jefferson  finally  wrote  Thomas  Pinckney 
on  April  20,  1793,  that  if  Drost  did  not  embark  before 
July  1st,  following,  the  officer  then  at  the  Mint  would 
be  permanently  engaged. 

Jefferson,  on  November  6,  1793,  then  living  in  Ger- 
mantown because  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  Rittenhouse  enclosing  the  bill  of  lading 
and  invoice  for  between  nine  and  ten  tons  of  copper 
shipped  on  Pinckney’s  order  by  Jefferson’s  request  on  the 
“Pigon.”  In  this  letter  he  asked  Rittenhouse  to  suggest 
an  engraver  to  take  the  place  of  Wright  who  had  deceased. 

Rittenhouse  probably  recommended  Robert  Scot,  be- 
cause on  November  23rd  Jefferson  wrote  Scot  advising 
him  of  his  appointment  and  enclosed  his  commission 
signed  by  Washington. 

On  November  27th  Jefferson  sent  a letter  to  Pinckney 
informing  him  that  the  copper  sent  by  the  ships  “Pigon” 
and  “Mohawk”  had  been  received,  but  that  the  coinage 
of  silver  had  been  delayed  because  of  Cox’s  inability  to 
give  the  security  required  by  law. 

The  active  interest  taken  by  Jefferson  in  the  effort 
to  establish  a Mint  is  shown  by  an  original  four  page 
letter  in  my  possession  which  he  wrote  to  our  United 
States  Minister  to  England,  Thomas  Pinckney,  from 
Philadelphia,  June  14,  1792: 

“The  United  States  being  now  about  to  establish  a Mint,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ask  your  assistance  in  procuring  persons  to  carry 
on  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  enable  you  to  give  it,  you  must  be  ap- 
prised of  some  facts. 

Congress,  some  time  ago,  authorized  the  President  to  take  meas- 
ures for  procuring  some  artists  from  any  place  where  they  were 
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to  be  had,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Drost,  a Swiss,  had  made  an  im- 
provement in  the  method  of  coining  and  some  specimens  of  his  coin- 
age were  exhibited  here,  which  were  superior  to  any  thing  we  had 
ever  seen,  Mr.  Short  was  therefore  authorized  to  engage  Drost  to 
come  over,  to  erect  the  proper  machinery  and  instruct  persons  to  go 
on  with  the  coinage ; and  as  he  supposed  this  would  require  but  about 
a year,  we  agreed  to  give  him  a thousand  Louis  a year,  and  his  ex- 
penses ; the  agreement  was  made,  two  coining  mills,  or  screws,  were 
ordered  by  him,  but  in  the  end  he  declined  coming,  we  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  drawn  off  by  the  English  East  India  Company  and 
that  he  is  now  at  work  for  them  in  England.  Mr.  Bolton  had  also 
made  a proposition  to  coin  for  us  in  England,  which  was  declined, 
since  this  the  act  has  been  passed  for  establishing  our  mint,  which 
authorizes,  among  other  things,  the  employment  of  an  Assayer  at 
Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  a year,  the  chief  coiner  at  the  same,  and 
an  engraver  at  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars,  but  it  admits  of  the  em- 
ployment of  one  person  both  as  Engraver  and  Chief  Coiner,  this 
we  expect  may  be  done,  as  we  presume  that  any  engraver,  who  had 
been  used  to  work  for  a coinage  must  be  well  enough  acquainted 
with  all  the  operations  of  coinage  to  direct  them ; and  it  is  an  econ- 
omy worth  attention,  if  we  can  have  the  services  performed  by  one 
officer  instead  of  two;  in  which  case  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  the 
salary  of  the  chief  coiner,  that  is  to  say  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  a 
year.  I am  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  endeavor,  on  your 
arrival  in  Europe,  to  engage  and  send  us  an  assayer,  of  approved 
skill,  and  of  well  attested  integrity,  and  a Chief  coiner  and  Engraver, 
in  one  person,  if  possible,  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  in 
coining  and  particularly  those  of  Drost  and  Boulton.  Their  salaries 
commence  from  the  day  of  their  sailing  for  America.  If  Drost 
be  in  England,  I think  he  will  feel  himself  under  some  obligation 
to  aid  you  in  procuring  persons,  how  far  Boulton  will  do  it  seems 
uncertain.  You  will  doubtless  make  what  use  you  can  of  the  good 
dispositions  of  either  of  them  or  of  any  other  person.  Should  you 
find  it  impracticable  to  procure  an  Engraver  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  of  Chief-coiner  also,  we  must  be  content  that  you 
engage  separate  characters.  Let  these  persons  bring  with  them  all 
the  implements  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  the  business,  except 
such  as  you  should  think  too  bulky  and  easily  made  here ; it  would 
he  proper  therefore  that  they  should  consult  you  as  to  the  necessary 
implements  and  their  prices  that  they  may  act  under  your  control,  the 
method  of  your  paying  for  these  implements  and  making  reasonable 
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advances  to  the  workmen  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  letter,  after 
the  President  shall  have  decided  thereon.  It  should  be  a part  of 
the  agreement  of  these  people  that  they  will  faithfully  instruct  all 
persons  in  their  art,  whom  we  shall  put  under  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Your  contract  with  them  may  be  made  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  and  sincere  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servt., 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

P.  S. — Should  you  not  be  able  to  procure  persons  of  eminent 
qualifications  for  their  business  in  England,  it  will  be  proper  to  open 
a correspondence  with  Mr.  Morris  on  the  subject  and  see  whether 
he  cannot  get  such  from  France.  Next  to  obtaining  the  ablest  artists, 
a very  important  circumstance  is  to  send  them  to  us  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  coining  mills  ordered  by 
Drost  are  those  which  Voigt  mentioned  in  his  now  miss- 
ing account  book  as  having  arrived  from  Europe  Sep- 
tember 21,  1792. 

The  following  letter  was  also  sent  to  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney by  Jefferson : 

“Philadelphia,  April  20,  1793. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  a Postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  12th  I acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  yours  of  January  3 since  which  those  of  January  30  and 
February  5 have  been  received  by  the  William  Penn. 

With  respect  to  our  negotiations  with  Mr.  Hammond,  it  is 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  you  left  America,  not  one 
single  word  having  been  received  in  reply  to  my  general  answer  (of 
which  you  had  a copy)  he  says  he  waits  for  instructions,  which 
he  pretends  to  expect  from  packet  to  packet,  but  sometimes  the 
Ministers  are  all  in  the  country,  sometimes  they  are  absorbed  in 
negotiations  nearer  home,  sometimes  it  is  the  hurry  of  impending 
war,  or  attention  to  other  objects,  the  stock  of  which  is  inexhaustible, 
and  can  therefore  never  fail  those  who  desire  nothing  but  that  things 
shall  rest  as  they  are,  perhaps  however  the  present  times  may  hasten 
justice. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Assayer  you  hope  to  procure 
as  soon  as  possible ; for  we  cannot  get  one  in  this  country  equal  to 
the  business  in  all  it’s  parts.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Drost,  we  retain 
the  same  desire  to  engage  him,  but  we  are  forced  to  require  an  im- 
mediate decision  as  the  officer  employed  in  the  interim  and  who  does 
tolerably  well,  will  not  continue  much  longer  under  an  uncertainty 
of  permanent  employment.  I must  therefore  desire  you  to  press  Mr. 
Morris  to  bring  Drost  to  an  immediate  determination ; and  we  place 
the  matter  on  this  ground  with  him,  that  if  he  is  not  embarked  by 
the  First  day  of  July  next,  we  shall  give  a permanent  commission 
to  the  present  officer  and  be  free  to  receive  no  other.  We  are  likely 
to  be  in  very  great  distress  for  copper  for  the  Mint,  and  must  there- 
fore, press  your  expediting  what  we  desired  you  to  order  from 
Sweden. 

You  may  on  every  occasion  give  assurances  which  cannot  go 
beyond  the  real  desires  of  this  country  to  preserve  a fair  neutrality 
in  the  present  war,  on  condition  that  the  rights  of  neutral  nations 
are  respected  in  us,  as  they  have  been  settled  in  modern  times,  either 
by  the  express  declaration  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  or  their  adop- 
tion of  them  on  particular  occasions.  From  our  treaties  with  France 
and  Holland  and  that  of  England  and  France,  a very  clear  and  simple 
line  of  conduct  can  be  marked  out  for  us  and  I think  we  are  not 
unreasonable  in  expecting  that  England  shall  recognize  towards  us 
the  same  principles  which  she  has  stipulated  to  recognize  towards 
France,  in  a state  of  neutrality. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  and  sincere  esteem  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  Obed’t  and  most  Humble  Serv’t, 

Thos.  Jefferson.” 

Jefferson  on  December  30,  1793,  wrote  President 
Washington  about  artists;  lie  mentioned  that  Drotz  had 
been  hired,  but  after  considerable  delay  refused  to  come 
to  America,  and  that  Pinckney,  our  Minister  to  England, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Albion  Cox  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion as  Assayer  of  the  Mint.  He  also  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a Chief  Coiner  abroad  of  greater 
ability  than  Henry  Voigt,  who  was  temporarily  in  the 
position.  These  two  men  under  the  law  were  required  to 
furnish  security  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each 
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which  neither  was  able  to  do,  and  Jefferson  stated  that  be- 
cause of  it  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  was  prevented 
for  some  time  past,  but  in  order  that  the  Mint  might  not 
be  entirely  idle  the  coinage  of  copper  had  been  going  on. 
Jefferson  recommended  that  their  securities  be  lessened 
by  reducing  their  responsibilities,  which  was  done  by  Act 
of  Congress,  March  3,  1794. 

William  Penn  and  Subsequent  Owners  of  the 

Mint  Site 

The  ground  on  which  the  first  United  States  Mint 
buildings  stood  was  a part  of  over  sixty  thousand  acres 
of  land  sold  by  William  Penn  to  the  Pennsylvania  Land 
Company  by  deed  dated  August  12,  1699,  and  signed 
by  him  August  17th.  The  Mint  lots  were  unlocated, 
and  probably  drawn  by  lot,  being  a part  of  “six  inland 
city  lots  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  Delaware  and 
Schuykill.”  The  city  lots  were  evidently  thrown  in  as 
a bonus.  The  Pennsylvania  Land  Company  held  title 
until  December  26,  1758,  when  Francis  Rawle,  Esq.,  act- 
ing as  its  attorney,  sold  at  public  sale,  to  Daniel  Rober- 
deau,  one  lot  on  Seventh  street,  50  feet  front  by  198  feet 
deep,  and  an  adjoining  lot  of  the  same  size  to  Rebecca 
Cooper,  spinster. 

Daniel  Roberdeau,  who  later  was  a General  in  the 
Revolution,  on  February  27,  1759,  conveyed  his  lot  to 
Richard  Farmer,  practitioner  in  physics,  and  Rebecca 
Cooper  on  April  3,  1759,  also  sold  her  lot  to  Doctor 
Farmer. 

Richard  Farmer  and  wife  on  September  1,  1760, 
deeded  to  Michael  Shubert,  distiller,  two  certain  pieces 
of  ground,  one  on  Seventh  street,  with  a frontage  of  36 
feet  10  inches  by  99  feet  deep,  the  other  contiguous  piece 
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was  on  the  north  side  of  a certain  14  foot  alley  (Farmer 
street  now  Filbert  street),  17  feet  front  by  a depth  of 
56  feet  10  inches.  The  consideration  was  a yearly  rental 
of  21  Spanish  pieces  of  8 of  17  pennyweight  and  6 
grains  each. 

Shubert,  who  was  a prominent  Philadelphia  distiller, 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties  and  James  Ash, 
High  Sheriff,  sold  the  ground,  distillery  and  equipment 
to  one  Frederick  Flailer  on  May  27,  1790,  subject  to  the 
ground  rent. 

Frederick  Hailer,  surgeon  barber,  and  wife  Chris- 
tiana, deeded  on  July  18,  1792,  the  land  and  distill-house 
and  frame  tenement  building  built  by  Shubert  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Mint  Buildings  were 
erected  thereon. 

The  United  States  of  America  sold  the  same  to 
Michael  Kates  on  January  12,  1836.  The  deed  signed 
by  Andrew  Jackson  as  President  is  on  exhibition  in  Con- 
gress Hall,  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Mint  Act  was  passed  in  1792. 

Michael  Kates,  his  heirs  and  descendants,  held  title 
until  April  20,  1907,  when  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  writer,  who  erected  a six-story,  fire-proof  building 
on  the  site. 

The  other  lot,  22  by  88  feet,  which  was  across  Bone 
alley,  was  also  bought  by  the  United  States  of  America 
October  4,  1794. 

It  was  likewise  used  for  Mint  purposes  and  also  sold 
to  Michael  Kates.  The  deed  is  dated  November  22, 
1837,  and  signed  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  President.  The 
Kates  family  held  possession  until  February  28,  1921, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Com- 
pany. 
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The  Mint  Rules  and  Regulations 

(Daylight  Saving  Recognized) 

As  soon  as  the  coinage  commenced,  rules,  regulations 
and  obligations  were  drawn,  adopted  and  voluntarily 
signed  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  by  the  work- 
men. Extracts  are  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Every  workman  shall  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness as  follows:  From  the  10th  day  of  March  until  the 
10th  day  of  September  begin  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  work  till  8.  From  8 to  9 is  allowed  for  break- 
fast when  business  shall  commence  and  continue  till  one. 
From  one  till  three  is  allowed  for  dinner  when  business 
shall  again  commence  and  continue  until  7 o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

From  the  10th  day  of  September  until  the  10th  day 
of  March  they  shall  begin  work  at  7 o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  work  till  9.  From  9 till  10  is  allowed  for  break- 
fast, when  business  shall  re-commence  and  continue  till 
1.  From  1 to  2 is  allowed  for  dinner  when  business 
shall  again  commence  and  continue  until  7 o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

A supplement  to  the  first  article  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  workmen  in  the  Mint  should  work  eleven  hours 
in  a day  and  the  year  divided  into  four  different  seasons 
with  different  hours  for  beginning  work  and  times  for 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

Article  2.  No  workman  shall  absent  himself  from 
the  Mint  without  leave.  Any  offender  shall  for  the  first 
offense  forfeit  one  day’s  pay,  for  the  second  two  days’ 
wages,  and  for  the  third  all  that  shall  be  due  him  and  be 
discharged. 

Article  3.  Any  employee  intending  to  leave  the 
Mint  shall  give  one  week’s  notice  and  if  satisfactory 
shall  be  given  a certificate  according  to  his  merit  and 
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abilities.  If  he  shall  quit  through  caprice  or  any  friv- 
olous motive  he  shall  forfeit  one  week’s  wages  and  be 
discharged  without  a certificate. 

Article  4.  No  workman  shall  on  any  pretense  with- 
out consent  first  obtained  from  his  employer  (head  of 
department)  bring  or  admit  any  acquaintance  or  other 
person  into  the  Mint  who  is  not  employed  there,  under 
penalty  of  dismissal  and  forfeiture  of  all  wages  due. 

Article  5.  Any  workman  who  shall  come  to  the 
Mint  drunk  or  shall  get  drunk  while  there  shall  forfeit 
as  in  Article  2. 

Article  6.  Every  workman  shall  attend  closely  to 
the  particular  business  assigned  him  and  shall  not  meddle 
with  or  touch  that  of  any  other  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

Article  7.  No  workman  shall  presume  to  leave  the 
Mint  nor  open  any  of  the  doors  which  lead  into  the 
street  or  alley  during  working  hours  without  the  permis- 
sion of  some  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Mint. 
Any  one  transgressing  this  article  and  taken  in  the  at- 
tempt shall  be  treated  as  guilty  of  a dishonorable  act. 
He  shall  be  stripped  naked,  his  pockets  be  searched  and 
if  anything  shall  be  found  upon  or  about  him  belonging 
to  the  Mint,  he  shall  forthwith  be  turned  over  to  the 
civil  power  and  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs. 

Article  8.  Every  workman  employed  at  the  Mint 
shall  leave  one  week's  wages  in  arrears  as  long  as  he 
shall  continue  there. 

Article  9.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion  no  workman 
shall  carry  about  him  any  of  the  same  coin  which  at  that 
time  is  striking  in  the  Mint  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  such  coin  found  upon  him  and  likewise  all  the  wages 
due  him  and  be  discharged. 

Article  10.  The  Pressmen  who  shall  have  the  keys 
of  the  presses  shall  never  leave  them  without  locking 
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them  with  the  chain  in  such  a manner  that  the  balances 
or  levers  cannot  be  moved  in  their  absence  so  as  to  strike 
or  squeeze  any  piece  of  money  or  coin,  and  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  finished  shall  deliver  to  the  Treas- 
urer or  his  clerk  the  keys  thereof. 

Article  11.  Every  man  employed  in  the  Mint  shall 
be  careful  to  let  no  scraps  or  pieces  of  metal  lie  about  to 
waste  but  shall  keep  his  working  place  or  bench  clean 
and  his  tools  in  good  order,  and  every  Saturday  there 
shall  be  a general  cleaning  throughout  the  Mint  by  the 
joint  assistance  of  all  hands. 

Article  12.  The  Foreman  shall  have  authority  to 
see  these  articles  fulfilled  by  all  hands  without  fear  or 
affection. 

The  19th  Section  of  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  which 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  embezzlement  of  metal 
or  coins  was  punishable  by  Death  was  quoted. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  were  signed  by  the 


following  workmen : 

Patrick  Ryan 

Thomas  Warwick 

John  Charter 

John  Schreiner 

John  Guyer  York 

Lewis  Laurange 

Jacob  Bay 

John  Ward 

Mathias  Summers 

Michael  Fantuoling 

Daniel  Girard 

Thomas  Elude 

William  Ward 

Earnest  Frederick  Guyer 

Joseph  Dawson 

Frederick  Back 

Burt  Towns 

Barney  Miers 

Tacob  Craft 

Everhart  Klumbach 

George  Breining 

Philip  Ridabook 

Joseph  Nessuer 

J.  Zelling  Laum 

William  Healy 

A.  Kugler 

David  Jones 

P.  Lachaize 
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These  “Voluntary”  rules  and  regulations  were  signed 
probably  about  January  1,  1793,  and  immediately  there- 
after by  the  workmen  as  they  were  employed  by  the 
Mint.  Two  of  the  signatures  are  undecipherable. 

Another  full  set  of  “Orders  and  Directions”  for  the 
Mint  were  dated  November  2,  1795,  and  with  one  or 
two  slight  exceptions  were  the  same  as  those  above. 

On  June  29,  1796,  John  Fenno  was  paid  forty  dollars 
for  printing  five  half  sheets  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Mint,  paper  and  cover  in- 
cluded. I have  never  seen  a copy  of  the  Fenno  imprint 
but  it  is  probably  about  the  same  as  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  above  extracts  were  taken. 


Special  Rules  for  Day  and  Night  Watchmen 

Written  instructions  without  date,  but  probably  about 
the  year  1825,  were  issued  and  worded  as  below: 

“Robberies  of  mails,  banks  and  public  offices  where 
money  and  other  valuable  articles  are  reported  to  be 
found,  are  now  become  so  frequent  and  alarming  that  in 
order  to  more  effectually  guard  against  any  such  attempts 
on  the  Mint  the  Director  in  concurrence  with  the  other 
officers  of  the  Institution  has  thought  it  expedient  to 
establish  the  following  regulations,  viz. : 

1.  The  time  of  attendance  of  the  day  watch  shall  be 
from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening 
every  day  and  of  the  night  watch  six  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2.  The  day  watch  shall  as  soon  as  the  workmen  shall 
have  left  the  Mint  carefully  close  and  bolt  and  lock  all 
the  doors  and  window  shutters  of  the  several  apartments 
and  remain  in  the  building  with  the  dog  inside  till  the 
night  watch  takes  his  place. 
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3.  The  night  watch  shall  every  hour  during  the  night 
visit  the  back  yard  and  the  several  apartments  of  the 
building  armed  with  a dirk  and  loaded  pistol  and  see 
that  all  is  safe  and  shall  on  no  account  admit  any  person 
into  the  building  except  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  the  day 
watch  or  the  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
their  labors.” 

Extracts  From  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Mint 

in  1825 

The  Doorkeeper  shall  be  at  the  Mint  from  five  o’clock 
A.  M.  until  six  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  the  Watchman  from 
six  o’clock  P.  M.  until  five  o’clock  A.  M. 

The  operations  of  the  Mint  are  to  commence  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  when  the  business 
will  close  at  two  o’clock. 

Workmen  will  avoid  passing  out  of  the  inclosure  of 
the  Mint  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  in  the  morning 
until  the  duty  of  the  day  in  their  several  departments 
is  finished.  Their  food  will  be  brought  by  themselves  or 
by  their  friends  at  suitable  hours,  who  are  to  be  admitted 
by  the  doorkeeper  for  that  purpose. 

Visitors  are  to  be  admitted  on  all  working  days  ex- 
cept Saturdays  and  rainy  days. 

The  acceptance  of  tips  is  forbidden. 

The  allowance  for  drink  money  is  discontinued.  No 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  brought  into  the  Mint  by  any 
workman.  Intoxicated  workmen  will  be  discharged. 
Profanity  and  smoking  not  tolerated.  Tardy  workmen 
to  be  fined  a quarter  of  a day’s  wages  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  absence.  If  absent  after  nine  o’clock  a fine  of 
half  a day’s  wages  to  be  imposed. 

The  watchman  shall  ring  the  yard  bell  every  hour 
precisely  by  the  Mint  clock  after  ten  o’clock  until  relieved 
bv  the  doorkeeper  and  send  the  dog  through  the  yard 
immediately  after  ringing  the  bell.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
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Door  Lock  of  the  Coinage  Building 


A set  of  iron  bars  set  in  stone  to  protect  a basement  window  on  Seventh 

Street 
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on  the  Mint,  he  shall  act  conformably  to  his  secret  in- 
structions which  he  must  not  disclose.  He  shall  keep 
in  a proper  arm  chest  securely  locked  a musket  and 
bayonet,  two  pistols  and  a sword,  all  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
order  and  inspected  once  a month  by  a Mint  officer.  When 
necessary  to  carry  a light  from  one  part  of  the  Mint  to 
another,  the  watchman  shall  carry  a dark  lantern  but 
not  an  open  candle.  He  shall  have  necessary  keys  of 
access  to  rooms  and  departments. 

Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  no  other  days, 
are  established  holidays  at  the  Mint. 

The  Mint  yard  shall  be  cleaned  once  a week,  trash 
collected  for  removal  and  wood  wheeled  to  the  engine, 
and  the  boiler  of  the  steam  engine  cleaned  once  a month. 

Fires  must  be  guarded  by  proper  covers ; doors, 
windows,  and  coinage  presses  kept  properly  locked. 

An  officer  of  the  Mint  will  at  least  once  a month  in- 
spect the  exterior  of  the  Mint  enclosure  and  the  state  of 
the  fences  and  gates  to  ascertain  whether  all  is  right. 

One  of  the  keys  of  the  vault  cellar  to  be  kept  by  the 
Chief  Coiner  and  one  by  the  Melter  and  Refiner. 

New  coins  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  others  to 
visitors  without  the  consent  of  the  Chief  Coiner. 

The  penalties  for  embezzlement,  intentional  debase- 
ment of  gold  or  silver  with  fraudulent  intent  are  death 
under  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  and  a fine  and  imprison- 
ment under  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 


Silver  Bullion  Deposits 

(Standard  Weight) 


NO. 

OUNCES 

DATE 

KIND 

1 

Bank  of  Maryland 

69692 

July  28,  1794 

French  Coins 

2 

David  Rittenhouse 

1479 

Aug.  29,  1794 

Ingots 

3 

U U 

255 

“ 29,  1794 

it 

4 

Charles  Gilchrist 

1132 

“ 29,  1794 

il 

5 

<<  « 

40 

“ 29,  1794 

a 

6 

Bank  of  North  America 

19271 

“ 31,  1794 

Spanish  Coins 
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No. 

7 John  Vaughn 


Ounces  Date  Kind 

95791  Feb.  4,  1795  Ingots 


8 Bank  of  the  United  States  16106 


16106  May  14,  1795 
4287  “ 23,  1795 

11399  June  2,  1795 
7206  “ 13,  1795 


9 Joseph  Anthony 

10  John  Vaughn 

11 

12  Henry  Pratt 


395  “ 19,  1795  French  Coins 


On  October  15,  1794,  the  Chief  Coiner  delivered  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  the  first  silver  coins  made 
from  Deposit  Number  One.  They  consisted  of  Seven- 
teen Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  silver  dollars.  On  De- 
cember 1st  he  likewise  delivered  Fifty-three  Hundred 
half  dollars.  On  February  5,  1795,  Four  Hundred  half 
dollars  of  Deposit  Number  One  were  also  delivered  by 
the  Chief  Coiner. 

The  above  deliveries  show  the  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  the  1794  silver  dollar  nowadays,  and  also,  that  a large 
part  of  the  French  coins  deposited  by  the  Bank  of  Mary- 
land were  converted  into  half  dollars. 

Vaughn,  Anthony  and  Pratt  were  all  merchants  of 
Philadelphia. 

Between  February  4th  and  September  21,  1795,  John 
Vaughn  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  deposited  a 
total  of  230169  oz.  of  standard  weight  of  silver. 

Charles  Gilchrist,  December  5,  1795,  applied  for  the 
position  of  Master  Assayer  of  the  Mint.  A year  later 
he  advertised  as  a dealer  in  buttons,  buckles,  watches  and 
clocks  at  108  Market  street. 

Deposit  Number  Six  of  silver  bullion  made  by  the 
Bank  of  North  America  consisted  of  Spanish  silver  dol- 
lars that  had  been  aboard  a ship  sunk  in  salt  water  and 
which  were  in  consequence  dubbed  “wrecked”  dollars. 
This  bank  is  still  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  and  is 
the  oldest  bank  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  Na- 
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A vault  within  a vault  kept  under  two  locks  and  keys.  The  “Burglar  Proof’’ 
of  1792  located  in  Coinage  Building  basement 
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tional  Bank  that  was  not  compelled  to  identify  itself  as 
such  by  use  of  the  word  “National”  in  its  corporate  title. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781, 
and  when  the  National  Bank  Act  was  passed  special  per- 
mission was  given  to  permit  it  to  continue  the  use  of  its 
old  name  without  alteration  as  a tribute  to  its  honorable 
career  and  service  to  the  Nation.  On  January  7,  1782, 
Robert  Morris,  its  founder,  wrote  in  his  diary,  “This 
day  the  National  Bank  of  North  America  opened  its 
doors,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  1789  the  Bank  of  North  America  issued  one  penny 
specie  or  one  ninetieth  of  a dollar  notes  and  on  January 
1,  1791,  advertised  that  its  accounts  were  kept  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  gave  a list  of  values  of  pence  and  pistareens. 

The  paper  currency  of  some  of  the  States,  particularly 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  was  figured  ninety  pence 
(seven  shillings  six  pence)  to  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
silver  dollar,  therefore,  one  pence  or  penny  Pennsylvania 
currency  was  the  equivalent  of  one  ninetieth  of  a Spanish 
dollar.  After  the  adoption  of  our  decimal  system  the 
cent  or  one  hundredth  of  a dollar  being  so  near  in  value 
to  the  penny  gradually  became  known  by  that  name  and 
the  use  of  fractions  of  ninetieths  of  a dollar  was  dis- 
continued. 

On  May  30,  1793,  the  Bank  of  North  America  took 
two  lots  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  out  of  the  seventeen 
boxes  of  dollars  stored  in  its  cellar  and  sent  them  to  a 
person  named  W.  Gibson  and  to  Assay  Master  Cox  at 
the  Mint  to  be  assayed.  The  first  lot  weighed  1646  penny- 
weights and  12  grains  and  the  other  lot  1646  penny- 
weights and  18  grains.  Gibson  melted  fifty  of  the 
“wrecked”  dollars  sent  to  him  and  the  ingot  of  pure  silver 
produced  “proved  that  the  fine  silver  rather  exceeds  the 
standard,  the  reason  of  which  probably  is  that  the  salt 
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water  destroyed  the  alloy  in  the  dollar  beyond  the  propor- 
tion it  bore  to  the  silver,  hence  it  should  seem  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  in  selling  to  ye  Mint  at  the  rate  of  7/6  or 
one  hundred  cents  for  silver  containing  2.6  grains  alloy  to 
21.4.”  The  Mint  assay  showed  thirty-six  grains  more 
of  fine  silver  to  the  pound  than  the  standard  of  the  coin 
of  the  United  States. 

The  records  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  contain  a 
very  elaborate  calculation  showing  the  results  of  the  tests 
made  by  the  Mint  and  Gibson. 

The  deposit  of  the  wrecked  dollars  was  made  at  the 
Mint  August  31,  1794,  over  a year  after  the  assays  were 
made  and  they  were  without  a doubt  soon  recoined  be- 
cause I have  in  my  possession  an  order  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Mint  authorizing  the  delivery  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  Deposit  Number  Six  to  Albion  Cox,  Assayer, 
the  property  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  This  order 
is  signed  by  David  Rittenhouse  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  September  3,  1794,  and  was  given  to  me 
by  Miss  Van  Dyke  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  my  place  of 
residence.  She  found  it  with  some  papers  that  belonged 
to  her  mother  a long  time  ago  and  has  no  idea  where  her 
mother  got  it. 

Tench  Francis,  the  first  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  owned  a plantation  just  outside  of  Woodbury 
on  the  Delaware  River  shore  opposite  Hog  Island,  and 
during  the  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin,  artillery  boomed  in  his 
farm  yard  against  the  British  ships.  Edgar  S.  Kromer, 
the  present  cashier  of  the  Bank,  also  lives  in  Woodbury. 
While  I was  searching  the  records  of  the  Bank  I found 
the  first  signature  book  containing  hundreds  of  signatures 
of  all  the  depositors  between  the  years  1781  and  1800. 
This  book  is  probably  the  most  valuable  book  of  sig- 
natures in  America,  containing  as  it  does,  many  of  the 
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signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  practically 
that  of  every  man  of  importance  who  lived  in  or  near 
Philadelphia.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Stephen  Girard,  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Tobias  Lear  are  a few  of  those  I remember, 
although  I found  the  name  of  every  one  I could  think 
of  who  was  a resident  of  Philadelphia  during  that  time, 
excepting  Washington. 

On  June  5,  1795,  Richard  Wells,  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  issued  an  order  on  Nicholas  Way, 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  to  pay  to  Uriah  Smith  the  whole 
of  the  money  coined  into  dollars  then  remaining  at  the 
Mint. 


Gold  Bullion  Deposits 


NO. 

OUNCES  DATE 

KIND 

1 

Moses  Brown  of  Mass. 

128 

Feb.  12, 

1795 

Ingots 

2 

Joseph  Searight,  New  York  21 

Mar.  31 

a 

ii 

3 

James  C.  Fisher 

26 

May  21 

Si 

Chain 

4 

Elliston  & John  Perot 

53 

May  29 

Si 

Ingots 

5 

Joseph  Anthony 

17 

June  18 

a 

Dust 

6 

ii  (i 

600 

June  31 

a 

ii 

7 

a a 

727 

June  31 

a 

a 

8 

Gen’l  James  Irvine 

81 

Aug.  5 

a 

Spanish  Coins 

9 

Joseph  Lownes 

63 

Aug.  5 

a 

Ingots 

10 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

281 

Aug.  7 

a 

British  and 
Portuguese 
Coins 

The  first  gold  coins, 

consisting  of 

744 

half  eagles, 

were  delivered  by  the  Chief  Coiner  July  31,  1795. 

Moses  Brown,  of  Pawtucket,  was  a pioneer  spinner  of 
cotton  in  1790.  The  business  founded  by  him  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Brown  & Ives.  The  Perots,  of  Phila- 
delphia, also  have  an  enviable  business  history. 

The  first  virgin  gold  of  the  United  States  was  received 
at  the  Mint  during  the  year  1804  to  the  value  of  about 
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eleven  thousand  dollars  in  ingots  from  Cabarrus  Co., 
North  Carolina.  Later  considerable  gold  in  ingots  was 
obtained  from  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies. 


Difficulties  of  Free  Coinage 

No  arrangement  or  provision  was  made  under  the  Act 
of  April  2,  1792,  for  the  purchase  of  gold  or  silver  bullion. 

Any  person  was  permitted  to  take  gold  or  silver  to  the 
Mint  and  have  it  assayed  and  coined  in  its  turn  absolutely 
free  of  all  expense  and  receive  coins  weight  for  weight  of 
the  pure  gold  or  silver  deposited.  The  depositor  and  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  by  mutual  consent  were  allowed  to 
exchange  coins  for  bullion  after  making  a deduction  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  but  so  far  as  individuals  were 
concerned  this  was  inoperative  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  financial  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Mint.  No 
appropriations  were  made  for  such  purposes  although  the 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Mint,  February  13,  1797, 
recommended  that  a sum  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

The  certificates  for  deposits  of  bullion,  particularly 
gold,  issued  to  individuals  were  generally  sold  to  the 
banks  at  a discount  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Each 
deposit  had  to  wait  its  turn  whether  large  or  small.  Small 
deposits  took  just  as  much  time  and  cost  as  much  to  assay, 
melt  and  refine  as  large  ones  and  delayed  the  output  be- 
cause it  was  the  practice  to  give  each  depositor  coins  con- 
taining the  identical  metal  deposited.  The  clippings  and 
scrap  silver  had  to  be  remelted,  rolled  and  recut  three  or 
four  times  to  clean  up  the  entire  deposit. 

The  law  permitting  the  circulation  of  certain  foreign 
coins,  if  not  plugged,  worn  or  cut,  kept  them  from  being 
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An  Arched  Vault  on  north  side  of  basement  of  Coinage  Building 
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turned  in  for  recoinage.  A person  who  deposited  bullion 
above  the  standard  or  of  the  standard  quality  received  no 
benefit  over  the  one  who  delivered  a batch  very  much 
debased,  because  all  charges  for  gold  and  silver  coinage, 
including  melting,  refining  and  coining  as  well  as  wastage, 
the  expense  of  the  alloys,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machinery,  the  wages  and  salaries  and  every  other  form 
of  expense  fell  on  the  Mint.  One  lot  of  about  96,000 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  was  24,000  ounces  below  the 
standard  and  cost  the  Mint  over  $1300.00  to  standardize. 
Another  person  who  deposited  between  January  1 and 
November  21,  1795,  a large  quantity  above  the  standard 
consisting  of  230,888  ounces  of  standard  silver  and  which 
was  utilized  by  the  Mint  without  alloy  was  allowed 
$2253.40  by  special  Act  of  Congress,  February  11,  1800, 
to  cover  his  loss.  The  payment  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  May  19,  1798. 

A slight  relief  from  some  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
free  coinage  was  obtained  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1795,  when  a charge  of  two  cents  an  ounce  was  made 
for  silver  bullion  and  four  cents  an  ounce  for  gold  bullion 
deposited  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States ; where 
the  quality  of  the  gold  was  excessively  below  the  standard 
a charge  of  six  cents  was  made,  and  preference  in  coining 
was  given  to  gold  and  silver  bullion  of  the  standard 
quality.  Furthermore,  the  Mint  was  not  required  to 
accept  deposits  of  silver  of  less  than  two  hundred  ounces 
or  gold  of  less  than  twenty  ounces  when  below  the 
standard.  Under  these  provisions  a greater  degree  of 
fairness  for  all  concerned  was  established.  Before  the 
passage  of  this  Act  the  Mint  accepted  all  kinds  of  silver 
and  bore  all  the  expense  of  standardizing  it.  in  addition 
to  the  actual  coinage  cost.  Under  the  old  plan  the  Mint 
always  lost  money  while  making  it. 
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With  the  approval  of  President  Washington,  Bou- 
dinot  on  March  20,  1796,  made  an  agreement  with  John 
Vaughan  for  a compensation  to  be  determined  later  for 
use,  wear  and  destruction  of  the  Mint’s  possessions, 
whereby  Vaughan  had  private  use  of  the  works,  tools 
and  materials  belonging  to  the  Mint,  including  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  saltpeter,  necessary  for  separating  met- 
als. Vaughan  apparently  had  a lot  of  bullion  that  he 
wished  refined.  December  24,  1796,  John  Swan,  by  his 
attorney,  John  Vaughan,  got  54015  oz.  9 dwt.  of  silver 
valued  at  $62,235  31/100  Dollars  assigned  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  have  it  separated  from  its  gold 
contents  at  the  Mint  at  his  private  expense. 

To  help  overcome  the  obvious  difficulties  of  small 
deposits  it  is  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  first  Mint 
made  purchases  of  small  amounts  of  bullion  because  it 
is  noticeable  that  Joseph  Richardson,  the  Mint  Assayer; 
David  Ott,  Melter;  Nathaniel  Thomas,  the  clerk  of  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Mint  Treasurer,  made  deposits  in  1797. 
Thomas  Jefferson  also  deposited  $300.00.  The  Bank  ot 
the  United  States,  the  principal  official  depositary  of  the 
Mint,  seems  to  have  been  of  marked  assistance  to  the 
Mint  in  its  early  troubles,  also  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  de- 
positors of  large  quantities  of  bullion.  Vaughan  in  1800 
paid  the  Mint  $557.96  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
separation  of  gold  from  a silver  deposit  made  by  him. 

On  April  24,  1800,  it  was  further  enacted  that  gold 
and  silver  should  be  retained  from  every  like  deposit 
below  the  standard  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  expenses 
of  refining  the  bullion  deposited. 

On  June  30,  1801,  the  officers  of  the  Mint  were 
ordered  to  discharge  every  hand  that  could  be  spared 
because  of  the  lack  of  bullion. 
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In  1804  and  1805  another  condition  arose  because 
of  the  high  price  of  silver.  Our  dollars  were  remelted 
and  exported  to  such  an  extent  that  on  May  1,  1806, 
Madison,  under  the  instructions  of  Jefferson,  ordered 
the  coinage  of  dollars  to  cease,  and  no  more  were  coined 
until  1836.  The  expression  “made  from  coin  silver” 
shows  how  popular  our  coins  were  for  commercial  uses. 

The  1836  dollars  were  designed  by  Thomas  Sully, 
modeled  by  Titian  R.  Peale,  engraved  by  Gobrecht,  and 
struck  on  a new  steam  press  designed  and  improved 
under  the  direction  of  Franklin  Peale. 

The  largest  amount  of  bullion  ever  reported  on  hand 
in  the  vaults  of  the  first  Mint  was  Five  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars  worth  on  January  1,  1813.  This  dwindled 
down  to  almost  nothing  in  1815  when  gold  and  silver 
brought  a premium  due  to  the  war  with  England  and 
banks  and  individuals  failed  to  deposit  precious  metals 
for  coinage.  During  this  slack  time  the  Mint  reclaimed 
Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  worth  of  gold  and 
Nineteen  Hundred  Dollars  worth  of  silver  from  the  pots, 
crucibles  and  furnaces  of  the  Mint. 

In  October,  1814,  when  specie  payments  were  sus- 
pended private  advertisements  were  run  in  Poulsons’ 
Philadelphia  newspaper  offering  a premium  for  gold  and 
silver  specie. 

In  the  Mint  Director’s  report  of  January,  1816,  he 
said : “The  high  price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  for 

some  time  past  in  the  current  paper  money  of  the  coun- 
try has  prevented  deposits  of  these  metals  being  made 
for  coinage  to  any  considerable  amount.  A fresh  supply 
of  copper  having  lately  been  received  at  the  Mint  we 
have  again  resumed  the  coinage  of  cents.” 

During  1816  no  gold  coins  were  struck  and  the  silver 
coins  were  very  much  reduced  in  number  because  of  the 
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Interior  view  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Coinage  Building  looking  towards  the  North.  The  stairway 

was  not  there  when  used  as  a Mint 
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shortage  of  bullion  and  the  further  fact  that  a fire  oc- 
curred at  the  Mint  in  January  and  a new  building  was 
erected. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1823,  provided  that  the  expense 
of  the  copper  alloy  necessary  to  reduce  silver  bullion 
above  the  legal  standard  to  the  standard  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  deposit. 

On  June  28,  1834,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was 
changed  from  1 to  15  to  1 to  16  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
the  ten  dollar  gold  eagle  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
grains  of  standard  gold  (alloyed),  or  two  hundred  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  grains  of  pure  gold,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  grains  of  standard  gold  or  two  hundred 
thirty-two  grains  of  pure  gold.  Another  slight  change 
was  made  by  Congress  January  18,  1837,  when  the  ratio 
was  made  1 to  15.988.  Prior  to  these  Acts  our  gold 
coins  were  eagerly  sought  in  the  export  trade ; sent 
abroad  and  quite  generally  removed  from  domestic  cir- 
culation. The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold  in  our 
coins  remedied  a mistake  that  had  existed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  National  coinage. 

Why  the  Mint  was  not  authorized  by  law  to  purchase 
gold  and  silver  at  the  bullion  price  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem  at  this  late  day.  When  it  was  profitable  for 
bullion  owners  to  have  it  coined  they  did  so,  but  when 
bullion  was  above  the  coin  face  value,  they  naturally 
kept  it  away  from  the  Mint. 

None  of  the  precious  metals  were  coined  in  the  first 
United  States  Mint  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  ex- 
cepting some  few  foreign  coins  taken  in  by  the  customs. 

The  net  wastage  for  the  forty  years  of  operations  of 
the  first  Mint  on  gold  and  silver  was  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  expenses  of  coinage  for  the 
period  were  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
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dollars,  and  the  gain  on  copper  coins,  the  only  ones  that 
showed  a profit,  was  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  late  World  War  history  repeated  itself 
but  our  silver  dollars  were  then  mostly  in  the  custody  of 
the  Government  and  were  sold  by  it  to  England  for  use 
in  India.  Domestic  bullion  was  later  bought,  to  replace 
the  silver  dollars  sold  to  Great  Britain,  at  a great  deal 
higher  price  than  the  prevailing  market  price  for  foreign 
silver. 


Difficulties  of  Operation 

The  following  letter  which  received  favorable  action 
shows  that  even  ordinary  lead  was  scarce. 

November  20,  1794. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  informed  that  you  have  purchased  a large  quantity  of  Lead 
on  account  of  the  Government.  We  want  about  Three  Tons  at  the 
Mint  for  refining.  As  the  wars  are  likely  to  blow  over  perhaps  you 
can  furnish  what  we  want  without  our  being  obliged  to  raise  the 
price  by  a fresh  purchase. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  an  answer. 

Yours  with  respect  not  unmixed  with  affection, 

David  Rittenhouse. 

Mr.  Tench  Francis  * 

* Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies. 


The  coinage  troubles  of  the  first  Mint  were  many  and 
serious.  On  December  27,  1794,  James  Davy,  late  of 
Birmingham,  England,  made  a report  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  said  he  found  the 
supply  of  copper  had  not  been  regular,  that  the  power 
applied  was  not  adequate ; many  parts  of  the  machinery 
not  adapted  for  performing  the  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  the  labor  employed  not  sufficiently  divided. 
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He  said  the  rollers  should  be  on  a much  larger  scale.  He 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  works  for  cast- 
ing the  copper  into  the  strips  or  ingots  which  was  the 
first  stage.  He  proceeded  with  observations  on  the  roll- 
ing mills  in  use  at  the  Mint,  as  follows: 

“The  metal  is  now  rolled  in  strips  not  wide  enough 
for  more  than  two  rows  of  cents;  the  rollers  become 
over-heated  and  thereby  injured,  and  time  is  lost  waiting 
for  them  to  cool.” 

He  said  the  metal  should  be  passed  through  the  rolls 
cold,  as  was  done  in  England,  and  not  warm  the  first  or 
second  time.  He  suggested  that  a water  wheel  would 
be  cheaper  than  horses.  The  pinions  by  which  the 
motion  was  communicated  from  one  roller  to  the  other 
were  made  of  copper  and  too  short.  He  said  they  should 
be  from  eight  inches  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  teeth  or  cogs  much  closer  than  those  in  use. 
He  said  the  metal  when  passed  through  the  rollers  the 
last  time  should  have  a small  stream  of  water  flowing 
over  it.  After  the  metal  was  rolled  to  the  proper  and 
regular  thickness  it  was  cut  out  in  round  blanks  of  proper 
size  by  the  press.  He  suggested  that  a child  could  do 
this  equal  to  the  man  employed.  After  the  metal  was 
cut  out  it  was  annealed  so  as  to  receive  the  impression. 
The  surface  became  calcined  and  required  cleaning.  He 
recommended  oil  of  vitriol  for  this  instead  of  Sal  Einx- 
ium.  The  best  way,  he  suggested,  was  to  cool  it  first 
until  it  became  black  in  diluted  aquafortis,  and  after- 
wards dip  it  in  some  that  was  stronger.  This  method 
deprived  it  of  calx,  made  it  much  brighter  and  also  pre- 
served the  polish  of  the  dies  better. 

The  next  operation  was  the  milling  of  the  edge.  He 
recommended  that  it  be  performed  by  the  same  press  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  surface  impressions  were  made 
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partial  view  of  basement  of  Coinage  Building  which  shows  its  excessively  substantial 

construction 
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by  the  perpendicular  movement  of  the  Bolt.  He  sug- 
gested that  this  machine  which  required  two  men  could 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  same  water  wheel  that  should  be 
applied  to  the  rollers. 

In  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  apply  water  power 
for  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  he  recommended  horses 
be  applied  to  the  press  at  less  expense  than  manual  labor. 

Davy  was  what  we  would  now  call  an  efficiency  en- 
gineer and  offered  his  services  to  the  Mint,  but  I have  no 
knowledge  of  his  further  employment. 

Elias  Boudinot,  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Mint,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
response  to  public  clamor  and  criticism  on  February  9, 
1795,  gave  a clear  and  concise  report  exculpating  the 
officers  of  the.  Mint  for  the  delay  attending  the  under- 
taking. 

At  the  time  of  Boudinot’s  report  the  Mint  was  oc- 
cupying three  lots  of  ground  on  Seventh  and  Filbert 
streets,  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  another  lot  in 
the  Northern  Fiberties  (used  as  a furnace)  which  was 
leased  for  five  years  at  a nominal  rent  of  five  shillings 
per  annum. 

The  works  consisted  of  two  rolling  machines,  one 
for  hot  and  the  other  for  cold  metal,  worked  by  four 
horses  and  which  required  five  hands.  A third  roller 
for  small  coinage  was  nearing  completion.  A drawing 
machine  for  equalizing  the  strips  for  cutting  the  plan- 
chets  was  also  worked  by  the  five  hands  mentioned; 
three  cutting  presses  for  the  planchets  for  the  large  and 
small  coins  required  one  man  each.  A milling  machine 
intended  to  be  worked  by  a horse  required  one  hand. 
There  were  also  three  coining  presses,  and  a fourth  for 
dollars  and  medals  was  expected  to  be  finished  in  three 
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months.  There  were  two  turning  lathes  for  dies  and  a 
boring  machine  for  making  holes  in  the  large  frames, 
screws  for  presses,  stakes,  rollers  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  tools  and  instruments  necessary  to  carry  on  the  coin- 
age. In  addition  there  were  three  annealing  and  one 
boiling  furnace  with  two  forges,  and  the  assay,  melting 
and  refining  furnaces. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  the  total  coinage  had  not 
equaled  the  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  salaries  and  cop- 
per purchased.  As  a result  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee’s report,  which  together  with  a mass  of  other  Mint 
data  is  published  in  the  American  State  Papers,  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1795,  was  passed.  It  provided  for  an  ad- 
ditional officer,  called  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  other 
desirable  recommendations. 

Rittenhouse,  disappointed,  discouraged  and  worn  in 
health,  soon  resigned,  and  died  June  26,  1796.  He  was 
succeeded  July  8,  1795,  by  Henry  William  De  Saussure, 
who  also  quickly  resigned  quite  disgusted  with  the  job 
and  the  unfairness  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  the  Mint. 
Boudinot  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  day  of 
his  resignation,  October  28,  1795,  and  served  as  Director 
for  nearly  ten  years. 

Peter  Curtenius  & Co.,  of  New  York,  on  January  8, 
1796,  in  answer  to  a letter  from  Director  Boudinot, 
recommended  Thomas  Reynolds,  at  the  Brandywine 
Mills,  as  able  to  turn  rollers  in  the  best  manner,  as  his 
works  were  operated  by  water  and  he  could  therefore 
afford  to  turn  them  cheaper  than  if  made  by  hand. 
They  wrote  they  did  not  have  pig  iron  on  hand  fit  to 
make  rollers.  In  March,  1796,  Frederick  Guyer,  a 
former  employee  of  the  Mint,  submitted  a design  claim- 
ed to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  milling  machine  for 
impressing  letters  in  the  edge  of  the  Federal  coins.  The 
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sketch  of  the  design  is  filed  with  his  letter  at  the  Mint. 
Boudinot  on  March  15,  wrote  Washington  that  the  ma- 
chine in  use  at  the  Mint  was  superior  to  the  one  proposed 
by  Guyer. 

Tames  Spence,  of  New  York,  on  November  28,  1796, 
offered  to  furnish  a machine  which  could  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  cattle,  horses,  air,  steam  or  water,  which,  with 
one  man,  would  perform  more  work  in  one  day  than  six 
could  do  under  the  method  then  used.  It  must  have  been 
a wonderful  machine. 

Boudinot  also  on  June  6,  1801,  rejected  a proposition 
of  a man  named  Leslie  for  striking  coins  by  means  of  a 
double  cylinder. 

Efforts  to  Abolish  and  Remove  the  First  Mint 

The  Mint  had  not  been  in  operation  much  more  than 
two  years  before  Congress  appointed  a Committee  to  in- 
vestigate it,  which  made  its  report  February  9,  1795, 
exonerating  the  Mint  officials  for  the  smallness  of  its 
coinage. 

In  March,  1800,  a Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  of  which  James  Hillhouse,  who  was  interested 
in  the  coinage  of  copper  in  Connecticut  in  1785,  was 
Chairman,  recommended  its  abolishment  because  the  ex- 
pense of  its  coinage  was  disproportionate  to  the  advan- 
tage which  had  been  derived  from  a limited  circulation 
of  its  coins  mostly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mint, 
and  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  report 
a plan  for  furnishing  the  nation  with  cents  and  half 
cents. 

In  April,  1802,  there  was  also  a bill  in  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Mint.  All  of  these  agitations  kept  the  Mint 
officers  and  employees  in  a state  of  suspense  and  those 
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This  half  tone  shows  two  of  the  windows  in  the  north  end  of  the  Smelting  House;  also  an  open 
ing  facing  the  rear  of  the  Coinage  Building  and  a mite  of  the  entrance  to  its  basement 
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outside  of  the  Mint  keen  to  take  advantage  of  its  diffi- 
culties. Many  schemes  were  proposed  for  increasing  the 
output  or  for  taking  over  its  work.  The  bill  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business,  January 
18,  1803. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1790,  made  it  obli- 
gatory that  all  offices  should  be  attached  to  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
1800,  should  cease  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  Mint  Act  of 
April  2,  1792,  said  the  Mint  should  be  located  at  the  seat 
of  Government  for  the  time  being. 

After  the  Capitol  was  changed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  it  was  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the 
Mint  could  legally  continue  its  operations  in  Philadel- 
phia. Congress  delayed  action  but  on  March  3,  1801, 
authorized  its  continuance  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years; 
on  March  3,  1803,  for  five  years;  on  April  1,  1808,  for 
five  years  longer;  December  2,  1812,  until  March  4, 
1818;  January  14,  1818,  until  March  4,  1823;  March  3, 
1823,  until  March  4,  1828,  and  March  10,  1828,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  first  United  States  Mint  ceased  to  exist  as  a Mint 
when  the  second  Mint  in  Philadelphia  was  opened  in 
1833  at  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets. 

In  1835  branches  were  ordered  established  by  Con- 
gress at  New  Orleans  for  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  one 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  and 
another  at  Dahlolmega,  Georgia,  also  for  gold  only. 
Since  that  time  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
move the  parent  Mint  from  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  it  is  permanently  located  in  the  city  where 
first  established. 
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When  it  looked  as  if  the  Mint  would  be  abandoned 
Elias  Boudinot  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Albert  Gallatin,  as  follows : 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Philadelphia,  March  22d,  1802. 

Sir  : 

I am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  and  hasten  to 
give  you  the  best  answer  that  I can,  with  regard  to  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  Mint  establishment,  &c.,  &c.  This  consists  of — 

Two  lots  on  Seventh  Street  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets, 
20  feet  on  Seventh  Street,  and  extending  back  about  100  feet,  with 
a dwelling  house  on  the  north  lot,  and  a shell  of  a house  on  the  south 
lot,  which  last  lot  widens  on  the  rear  to  about  60  feet,  on  which  the 
stable  stands.  These  lots  pay  a ground  rent  of  27-50/100  dollars  per 
annum. 

A lot  on  Sugar  Alley,  at  the  rear  of  the  above,  20  feet  front  on 
the  Alley,  and  about  100  feet  deep. 

A frame  building  improved  for  a large  furnace,  in  the  commons 
at  the  north  end  of  Sixth  Street,  of  little  value,  the  ground  being 
merely  loaned  to  us. 

As  to  personal  estate,  this  consists  wholly  of — 

The  copper  planchetts  on  hand,  amounting  to  about  22  tons. 

Three  horses,  good  for  little  but  for  the  use  of  the  Mint.  The 
machinery  of  the  Mint,  of  no  value  but  for  the  use  of  the  Mint. 

Five  striking  presses  with  machinery. 

Three  cutting  presses. 

One  milling  machine. 

Five  pairs  of  rollers,  great  and  small. 

One  drawing  machine. 

Three  pair  of  smith’s  bellows. 

A set  of  blacksmith’s  tools. 

A large  number  of  hubs  and  dies  on  hand,  of  different  denom- 
inations. 

Carpenter’s  tools. 

Seven  stoves. 

One  turning  lathe. 

Six  scale  beams,  scales  and  weights. 

Two  sets  assay  scales,  and  sundry  adjusting  scales. 
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Furniture  in  the  clerks  rooms. 

Various  implements  used  in  the  several  departments. 

About  2000  bushels  of  charcoals. 

Engraver’s  tools.  Potts,  bottles,  &c.,  &c.  An  old  horse  cart  and 
geers. 

About  2000  fire  brick,  a considerable  quantity  of  old  iron. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  articles,  as  most 
of  them  are  of  but  little  consequence,  except  for  the  use  of  the  Mint 
or  to  persons  who  may  intend  to  put  them  to  the  like  uses,  and  if 
sold  at  public  sale,  probably  will  not  bring  half  their  real  value. 
The  machinery  of  the  Mint,  may  last  a year  longer  with  small  repair, 
but  after  that,  will  cost  about  300  dollars  to  put  them  in  good  repair. 
The  horses  may  also  last  another  year,  but  must  then  at  farthest  be 
replaced  by  others. 

If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  continue  the  Mint,  the  establish- 
ment should  be  rendered  permanent,  and  the  machinery  should  be 
moved  by  steam  instead  of  horses,  which  would  in  some  measure 
reduce  the  annual  expenses  of  labor,  as  almost  the  whole  of  it  could 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  original  force.  Our  lots  are  much  too 
small,  by  which  we  are  greatly  cramped  as  to  room.  They  are  now 
very  valuable,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  city ; their  price  would  pur- 
chase a very  advantageous  lot  in  a less  public  place,  and  buildings 
might  be  now  planned,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  a Mint.  But 
I am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  no  modification  of  the  Mint  could  be 
contrived  to  lessen  them  below  17  or  18,000  dollars  per  annum, 
though  if  a larger  quantity  of  bullion  could  by  any  means  be  pro- 
vided, a greater  quantity  of  coin  could  be  annually  made  with  the 
same  expense,  although  I am,  individually  of  the  opinion,  that  its 
present  issue  of  about  500,000  dollars  annually,  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  Union,  is  sufficient  for  the  present  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  strict  and  regular  cheques, 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  that  makes  the  expense  of  the 
Mint  so  great,  and  this  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  under  any  modifi- 
cation that  can  be  proposed.  I verily  believe,  that  under  no  given 
circumstance,  can  the  necessary  coin  of  the  United  States  be  produced 
with  safety  to  the  Government  at  a much  less  expense  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  I believe,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
would  not  be  safe,  to  estimate  the  expense,  at  any  rate,  much  under 
20,000  dollars. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  expenses,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
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Another  view  of  a part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Smelting  House.  The  windows  on  the  right 
were  on  Bone  Alley.  This  building  was  torn  down  in  1907 
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the  copper  cents  may  produce  a profit  of  5000  dollars  per  annum,  that 
ought  to  be  credited  against  the  expenditures  of  the  Mint  in  future, 
which  reduces  the  amount  considerably. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Elias  Boudinot,  Director. 

The  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington.” 

In  a postscript  to  this  letter  Boudinot  stated  that  two 
respectable  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  proposed  to  fur- 
nish copper  coins  for  the  difference  in  weight;  small 
silver  for  three  per  cent.,  dollars  for  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  and  gold  for  one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  pro- 
vided they  were  given  the  Mint  machinery  they  wanted 
together  with  the  use  of  the  building. 

On  February  27,  1802,  Boudinot  also  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  he  had  tw-enty  tons  of  plan- 
chets  on  hand  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  previous  Fall 
twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  more.  In  this  letter  he  also 
mentioned  that  the  cents  could  be  ordered  complete  from 
Europe  at  a trifling  sum  above  the  cost  of  planchets  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  permitted  it. 

Robert  Scot,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Mint,  wrote  Albert  Gallatin  on  March 
4,  1802,  and  asked  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining 
cents. 

Elias  Boudinot,  who  was  one  of  America’s  foremost 
patriots  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  finally  after 
withstanding  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  the 
Mint  Directorship  for  nearly  ten  years,  decided  to  resign, 
and  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a letter  dated  Wash- 
ington, April  27,  1805,  which  is  in  my  possession,  offered 
Dr.  Robert  Patterson  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Mint. 
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The  letter  was  as  follows : 

“I  have  learnt  indirectly  that  Mr.  Boudinot  will  shortly  resign 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  that  event  I should  feel  very 
happy  in  confiding  the  public  interests  in  that  place  to  you,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  send  you  the  commission  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bou- 
dinot’s  resignation?  I pray  you  to  consider  this  as  confidential,  as 
what  you  write  me  shall  be,  accept  my  friendly  salutation. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

P.  S.  I should  be  sorry  to  withdraw  you  from  the  College;  nor 
do  I conceive  that  this  office  need  do  it ; it’s  duties  will  easily  admit 
your  devoting  the  ordinary  College  hours  to  that  institution,  indeed 
it  is  so  possible  that  the  Mint  may  some  time  or  other  be  discontinued 
that  I could  not  advise  a permanent  living  to  be  given  up  for  it.” 

In  the  postscript  of  this  letter  it  is  remarkable  to 
learn  that  even  Jefferson,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
Mint  establishment,  felt  that  its  continuance  was  uncer- 
tain after  an  existence  of  over  twelve  years. 

Purchase  of  Copper  and  Difficulties  of 
Obtaining  it.  (1792-1797) 

The  Mint  at  first  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  useful  copper  for  experimental 
and  coinage  purposes.  Beginning  September  3,  1792, 
and  every  other  day  for  several  weeks,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  Dunlaps  Daily  Advertiser  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

‘‘The  highest  price  will  be  given  for  old  copper  at  the  Mint 
No.  29  North  Seventh  Street.” 

A similar  advertisement  was  also  printed  in  Bache's 
General  Advertiser.  These  newspapers  both  gave  the 
address  of  the  Mint  as  29  North  Seventh  street,  which 
was  the  old  number  before  the  street  was  renumbered 
and  resulted  a long  time  ago  in  a public  controversy  over 
the  exact  location  of  the  Mint  which  was  definitely  set- 
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tied  by  persons  who  remembered  seeing  the  Mint  at  37 
and  39  North  Seventh  street  in  operation. 

The  first  purchase  of  metal  for  coinage  was  made  on 
September  11,  1792,  when  Henry  Voigt  bought  six 
pounds  of  old  copper  for  one  dollar.  Within  two 
months  he  purchased  several  hundred  pounds  more  for 
use  of  the  Mint,  and  on  November  22d  he  was  reim- 
bursed by  a warrant  for  $269.86. 

Jefferson  on  December  30,  1792,  wrote  Thomas 
Pinckney  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  copper  for  the 
Mint,  and  asked  him  to  secure  a supply  from  Sweden, 
as  suggested  by  Director  Rittenhouse,  or  elsewhere  at 
his  discretion.  Pie  enclosed  a draft  on  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing November  Jefferson  wrote  that  the  copper  by  the 
“Pigon’’  and  “Mohawk’’  had  arrived. 

In  May,  1793,  there  were  ten  casks  of  copper  nails, 
net  weight  27  cwt.  1 qr.,  21  lbs.  (3073  lbs.)  in  the  New 
York  storage  warehouse  of  James  Geary,  who  refused 
to  deliver  them  on  the  order  of  Treasurer  Walcott  to 
Jacob  Sebor  because  of  his  charges  for  disbursements 
and  storage.  He  threatened  to  sell  them  for  his  charges 
but  the  amount  due  him  was  eventually  paid.  Whether 
these  copper  nails  were  ordered  for  the  Mint,  or  whether 
they  were  Government  property  afterward  delivered  to 
the  Mint,  is  now  hard  to  determine,  but  the  chances  are 
the  Mint  could  not  use  them. 

Jacob  Mark  & Co.,  of  New  York,  on  January  21, 
1795,  offered  eighty  tons  of  sheet  copper  at  36^  per 
pound  of  the  size  and  fineness  required  by  the  Mint. 
They  offered  to  commence  the  erection  of  Rolling  and 
Battering  works  as  soon  as  the  hands  and  articles  arrived, 
for  which  they  had  sent  to  Europe,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  furnish  copper  in  sheets  if  required. 
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Our  Minister  to  England,  Thomas  Pinckney,  wrote 
April  3,  1795,  that  he  had  seen  Boulton,  of  Birmingham, 
who  offered  to  coin  copper  and  sell  coining  apparatus  if 
desired. 

Director  De  Saussure,  in  his  report  of  October,  1795, 
said  there  was  no  copper  on  hand  fit  for  coinage,  and  it 
must  have  been  found  that  the  attempts  to  use  copper 
nails,  sheet  copper  and  scraps  of  all  kinds  were  a failure 
because  forty-one  boxes  of  planchets  weighing  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  arrived 
from  England  on  board  the  ship  “Rebecca”  in  October, 
1796.  Twenty-eight  casks  of  planchets  were  received 
May  24,  1797,  and  twenty-five  more  on  February  14, 
1798.  These  purchases  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
rough  copper  and  clippings  in  1796-7,  to  the  value  of 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars,  in- 
dicate the  inability  of  the  Mint  to  satisfactorily  roll  or 
use  sheet  or  strip  copper. 

Director  Boudinot,  December  22,  1795,  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  importation  of  blanks  ready 
for  striking.  On  March  1,  1796,  he  ordered  ten  tons  of 
sheet  copper  with  the  option  of  planchets  to  weigh  ex- 
actly seven  pennyweight  from  William  L.  Coltman,  of 
London.  On  October  20th  following,  he  wrote  Coltman 
that  the  planchets  had  arrived  on  the  “Rebecca”  and 
were  badly  executed,  being  cut  from  coarse  rolled  sheet 
copper  almost  as  rough  as  cast  iron  and  not  clean. 

On  April  26,  1797,  he  ordered  fifteen  tons  of  plan- 
chets from  Boulton;  88  cwt.  (9856  lbs.)  which  arrived 
on  the  “Adriana,”  and  were  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
being  well  executed  in  every  manner.  Eighty-three  hun- 
dred weight  (9296  lbs.)  arrived  from  the  Governor  & 
Company  of  Copper  Miners  on  the  “William  Penn”  and 
was  a bad  lot,  costing  eleven  pounds  a ton  more  than 
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Boulton's.  They  were  concave  and  convex  and  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  milled  before  being  struck.  They  were 
the  second  lot  of  inferior  planchets  from  the  same  con- 
cern and  resulted  in  nearly  all  subsequent  orders  being 
placed  with  Boulton. 

The  following  information  about  the  quantity  pur- 
chases of  copper  for  the  Mint,  while  not  complete,  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  cost  and  the  names  of  those  who 
supplied  the  Mint  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  exist- 
ence : 


Oct. 

16, 

1792. 

James  & Shoemaker,  1451  lbs.  of  copper, 

140  lbs.  of  lead 

$368.97 

Nov. 

23, 

1792. 

Henry  Voigt,  sundry  lots  of  copper  pur- 

chased by  him 

269.86 

Nov. 

26, 

1792. 

Gustavus  & Hugh  Calhoun,  4140  lbs.  of 

copper 

1,057.24 

Mar. 

1, 

1793. 

Daniel  King,  46  lbs.  10  oz.  copper 

10.34 

Mar. 

6, 

1793. 

Daniel  King,  188  lbs.  copper 

39.69 

Mar. 

5, 

1793. 

William  Zane,  746  lbs.  copper 

174.07 

April 

4, 

1793. 

Mary  Jones,  59J4  lbs.  copper 

9.03 

May 

16, 

1793. 

Watson  & Greenlief,  11294  lbs.  (58  pigs) 

copper  and  cartage 

2,615.96 

(Reshipped  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia by  the  sloop  “Hope,”  Captain  Webb, 
freight  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency) 


May 

16, 

1793. 

James  Geary’s  Warehouse,  N.  Y.,  3070 
lbs.  imported  copper  nails — storage 
charge 

111.80 

June 

1, 

1793. 

John  Murphy,  346  lbs.  copper 

61.55 

June  26, 

1793. 

Henry  Voigt,  45^2  lbs.  copper 

Aug. 

1, 

1793. 

Ferdinand  Gourdon,  2434  lbs.  of  wrought 
copper  at  .25 

608.50 

Dec. 

2, 

1793. 

Bartholomew  Saragin,  1659  lbs.  copper 

239.88 

Dec. 

16, 

1793. 

John  Clement  Stocker,  11148  lbs.  old  cop- 
per and  cartage 

1,742.66 

Dec. 

23, 

1793. 

Josiah  Adams  & Co.,  paid  for  freight  9 
cases  copper  on  ship  “Mohawk” 

19.84 
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July  24,  1794.  John  Grace,  87  lbs.  copper  at  16  d.  15.46 

(7  Shillings  6 Pence  Pennsylvania  currency 
equaled  One  Dollar) 

June  3,  1794.  Andrew  Eisenhart,  646  lbs.  old  copper  114.84 

Sept.  11,  1794.  Ship  “Pigon,”  freight  5 cases  copper  from 

London  8 . 70 

Nov.  8,  1794.  Richard  Bache,  162%  lb.  copper,  6%  lbs. 

brass,  8 lbs.  lead  30.05 

April  23,  1795.  Talbot,  Allum  & Lee,  1076  lbs.  at  .18  193.68 

May  19,  1795.  John  Grace,  112  lbs.  copper  24.64 

June  13,  1795.  James  Prince,  316  lbs.  old  copper  at  .25, 

charges  included  79.40 

Dec.  25,  1795.  Joseph  Anthony  & Son,  6476  lbs.  copper  2,020.75 

Feb.  8,  1796.  George  & Henry  Wescott,  No.  2 North 

4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  2418  lbs.  cop- 
per (69  sheets)  683.29 

Feb.  9,  1796.  A.  Bilsland  & Co.  of  Philadelphia,  7490 

lbs.  sheet  copper  (180  sheets)  2,071.54 

Feb.  13,  1796.  Thomas  & John  Clifford,  1657  lbs.  copper 

(51  sheets)  470.03 

July  11,  1796.  Mary  Roser,  623  lbs.  sheet  copper  176.82 

Aug.  8,  1796.  George  & Henry  Wescott,  3794  lbs.  copper 

(bought  in  April)  1,094.50 


Oct.  29,  1796.  The  Governor  & Company  of  Copper 


Miners  in  England. 

£ 

d 

126  cases  sheet  copper,  weight  126 
C 10  lb.  @ I2y2d,  14122  lbs. 

735 

10 

5 

41  boxes  planchets,  74  C at  14%d, 
8288  lbs. 

500 

14 

8 

Charges  Ship  “Rebecca,”  Captain 
James  Hughes, 

51 

12 

2 

1287  17  3 

Dollars  at  4/6  $5,723.83 

Net  weight — 22410  lbs.  purchased  July  11,  1796. 
Dec.  10,  1796.  William  Talbot,  1914  lbs.  copper  $319.00 

All  foreign  copper  purchases  were  figured  on  the 
long  ton  of  2240  lbs.  or  112  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  and  28  lbs. 
to  the  quarter. 
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COPPER  PURCHASES  BY  PINCKNEY 


Aug.  10,  1793.  Taylor  and  Bailey 


£ 

s 

d 

30  cases  copper — weight  21,408  lbs. 

1204 

4 

0 

Charges  for  shipping 

25 

17 

0 

£ Sterling 

1230 

1 

0 

This  copper  was  shipped  from  London  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  “Pigon,”  Capt.  Loxley. 

Sept.  26,  1793.  Taylor  and  Bailey 

9 cases  copper — weight  8,229  lbs. 

462 

17 

7J4 

Charges  for  shipping 

10 

0 

0 

472 

17 

7K2 

This  was  shipped  from  London  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  “Mohawk,”  Capt.  Allen. 

Total 

1702 

18 

7/2 

Dollars  at  4/6  $7,568.58 

Freight  of  30  cases  65.89 

Freight  of  9 cases  19.84 


$7,654.31 

The  Taylor  and  Bailey  invoices  were  for  the  copper 
ordered  by  Pinckney  at  the  request  of  Jefferson. 

Pinckney,  in  1796,  owed  a balance  of  two  hundred 
forty-two  pounds,  eight  shillings,  four  and  one-half 
pence  of  the  money  sent  him  for  copper  purchases. 


The  following  recapitulation  of  the  quantity  and  cost 
of  copper  for  the  Mint  from  its  beginning  to  January  1, 
1798,  based  on  the  figures  published  in  the  American 
State  Papers,  Finance  Volume  1,  checks  up  with  the  de- 
tailed figures  so  far  as  I have  been  aide  to  obtain  them. 
It  was  the  plan  to  add  the  freight  and  charges  in  figuring 
total  costs. 
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Cost 

$1,486.69 
8,648.30 
5,351.99 
143.77 
2,318.47 
4,496.18 
5,963.88 
5,804.51 

$34,315.66 

65.89 

111.80 
$34,427.48 

The  “Pigon”  also  brought  in  May,  1793,  five  cases 
of  glasses,  etc.,  for  Assayer  Cox’s  use.  The  freight  was 
$8.56. 

Henry  Voigt’s  Account  Books 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Voigt's  first  account  book 
cannot  now  be  found.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  in  exist- 
ence and  brief  quotations  from  it  were  made  by  Evans 
and  others.  Book  Number  2 has  been  located  and  on 
October  13,  1792,  we  find  that  George  Breining  was  paid 
$1.50  on  account  of  cutting  a screw  and  the  next  day 
he  was  paid  $19.50  more  in  full  for  cutting  a screw.  All 
through  book  Number  2 are  small  purchases  of  copper 
of  one  to  fifteen  pound  lots  at  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
a pound.  Small  items  like  vises,  files,  grindstones, 
locks,  quills,  ink  powder,  paper,  hinges,  saws,  punches, 
sieves,  wire,  steel,  crucibles,  nails,  emery,  candles,  oil,  oil 
cups,  rum,  rubbers,  lead,  shovels,  wrapping  paper,  salt, 


Quantity 

July  19,  1792,  to  March  31,  1793  6235  lbs. 

1793  purchases  by  Pinckney  33901  “ 

April  1,  1793,  to  January  1,  1794  26987  “ 

1794  808  “ 

1795  7980  “ 

January  to  October,  1796  15982  “ 

October,  1796,  to  September,  1797  24324  “ 

September,  1797,  to  January,  1798  19281  “ 


135498  “ 

June  18,  1794,  a freight  bill  was  paid  to  John  Field 
and  Son  on  thirty  cases  of  copper  imported  in 
the  “Pigon,”  Captain  Loxley,  November,  1793 
Storage  on  3070  lbs.  copper  nails  (paid  to  Comfort 
Sands) 
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borax,  charcoal,  lime,  etc.,  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
purchased. 

On  October  6th  he  purchased  fifteen  gallons  of  rum 
and  on  the  17th  another  lot  of  fifteen  and  one-half  gal- 
lons. As  there  were  but  few  employed  around  the  Mint 
at  that  time,  to  consume  so  much  free  rum  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  some  kind  of  an  entertainment  or 
celebration  took  place  over  the  minting  of  the  half 
dismes.  On  November  10th  he  paid  John  Bringhurst 
$70.00  for  a pair  of  rollers.  On  the  22d  he  paid  nine- 
teen cents  for  hauling  a balance  from  Eckfeldt’s,  and  on 
the  28th  he  paid  the  porter  twenty-five  cents  for  haul- 
ing two  small  balances  also  from  Eckfeldt’s.  On  Decem- 
ber 3d  he  sold  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  base 
metal  at  one  shilling  per  pound  or  $20.26  for  the  lot. 
Frederick  Guyer  was  paid  three  dollars  for  fifteen 
punches  on  December  13th. 

On  December  17,  1792,  he  wrote  “ Struck  off  a few 
pieces  of  copper  coins.”  In  the  demolition  of  the  build- 
ing I have  called  the  smelting  house,  which  may  have 
been  the  “Shop,”  two  of  the  planchets  of  the  silver  center 
cents  of  1792  were  found  and  are  now  at  Congress  Hall 
in  the  coin  collection  which  I gave  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. I have  no  doubt,  although  it  has  been  claimed 
that  they  were  made  outside  of  the  Mint,  that  the  coins 
mentioned  by  Voigt  were  the  silver  center  cents.  The 
fact  that  they  have  a record  price  of  over  seven  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  are  so  scarce  that  even  the  Mint  cab- 
inet does  not  possess  one,  indicates  that  they  were  really 
few  in  number  as  Voigt  recorded  them.  On  that  day 
John  Charter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a trusted  em- 
ployee, began  work  in  the  shop.  Jacob  Bay  began  cut- 
ting punches  on  the  24th,  and  they  were  the  only  ones 
that  worked  on  Christmas  which,  with  the  Fourth  of 
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July,  were  the  only  two  holidays  observed  by  the  Mint 
for  many  years  afterward. 

On  January  1,  1793,  John  Maul  is  mentioned  as  tend- 
ing the  oxen  and  horses  comprising  the  power  plant  of 
the  Mint.  One  of  the  horses  was  purchased  of  Clymer, 
who  hauled  the  mortar  sand.  The  next  day  Voigt 
charged  twenty-five  cents  for  ropes  for  the  oxen.  Evi- 
dently two  different  buildings  were  erected  because  brick- 
layers were  employed  up  to  the  22d  of  November.  The 
lime  house  which  was  used  on  the  ground  was  sold  to- 
gether with  the  scaffold  poles  on  December  5,  1792. 

October  16,  1792. 

Daniel  Drinker  was  paid  7.62  for  vises  and  files. 
Michael  Kuncles  2.13  for  a grindstone.  Two 
rubbers  weighing  fourteen  and  one-half  pounds 
were  bought  for  $2.90.  Jacob  Cromley  was  paid 
seventy-seven  cents  for  five  and  three-cpiarter 
pounds  of  rope  for  the  scaffolding.  The  scaf- 
folding was  purchased  of  Wetherill  and  Truman. 

October  31,  1792. 

Voigt  received  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars 
from  Tristram  Dalton,  Treasurer  of  the  Mint, 
and  paid  Thomas  Town,  Abraham  Roberts,  Isaac 
Hough  and  Adam  Eckfeldt  money  on  account  of 
the  amounts  due  them.  Isaac  Sharp  was  paid 
Fifty-one  Dollars  and  Nineteen  Cents  for  four 
hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  charcoal. 

November  1,  1792. 

John  Harper  was  paid  Sixteen  Dollars  and  Eigh- 
ty-one Cents  for  sundries.  Jacob  Esler  was  paid 
Fifty-four  Dollars  and  Forty-three  Cents  for 
nails  and  Jacob  Parker  Two  Dollars  and  Thirty- 
three  Cents  for  seven  pounds  of  cast  steel. 
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November  3,  1792. 

Amos  Subers  was  paid  Three  Dollars  and  Ninety- 
three  Cents  for  five  crucibles.  Christopher  Search 
was  paid  Fourteen  Dollars  and  Sixty  Cents  for 
turning  a wheel,  etc. 

November  5,  1792. 

Thomas  Flude  was  making  preparations  for  cast- 
ing. On  the  7th  he  was  at  the  furnace  and  on  the 
9th  grate  bars  and  cylinder  arrived  from  the 
furnace. 

November  10,  1792. 

Stephen  Page  was  paid  Three  Dollars  for  the  use 
of  a horse  for  three  days  to  go  to  the  furnace 
and  Isaac  Hough  was  reimbursed  for  his  travel- 
ing expenses  while  going  to  the  furnace  to  the 
amount  of  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty-six  Cents. 
Caleb  Lownes  was  paid  Twenty-six  Dollars  and 
Eighty-five  Cents  for  iron. 

December  4,  1792. 

John  McCalla  was  paid  One  Dollar  and  Sixty- 
seven  Cents  for  a horse  and  chaise  to  carry  pat- 
terns to  Suber  the  potter.  Expenses  on  the  jour- 
ney amounted  to  Thirty-five  Cents. 

Voigt  also  paid  “Bob”  Birch  several  dollars  on 
different  occasions  in  1793.  He  may  have  been 
the  engraver  of  the  “Birch”  Cent. 

Commissioned  Officers  of  the  First  Mint  of 


the  United  States 


DIRECTORS 


When  Commissioned 


David  Ritten  house 
Henry  Wm.  De  Saussure 
Elias  Boudinot 

R 0 B E R T Pa  'I' T ERSO  N 

Samuel  Moore 


April  14,  1792 
July  8,  1795 


October  28,  1795 


July  1,  1805 
July  15,  1824 
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TREASURERS 


Tristram  Dalton 

May  4,  1792 

Nicholas  Way 

May  20,  1794 

Benjamin  Rush 

November  20,  1797 

James  Rush 

April  27,  1813 

William  Findlay 

September  13,  1830 

ASSAYERS 

Albion  Cox 

April  4,  1794 

Joseph  Richardson 

December  12,  1795 

John  Richardson 

March  31,  1831 

Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt 

April  30,  1832 

CHIEF  COINERS 

Henry  Voigt 

January  29,  1793 

Adam  Eckfeldt 

February  15,  1814 

ASSISTANT 

COINER 

Adam  Eckfeldt 

January  1,  1796 

MELTERS  AND 

REFINERS 

David  Ott,  Pro  tem. 

November  1,  1794 

Joseph  Cloud 

January  2,  1797 

ENGRAVERS 

Joseph  Wright  

Robert  Scot  November  20,  1793 

William  Kneass  January  29,  1824 

ASSISTANT  ENGRAVERS 

John  Smith  Gardner  1794 

(not  commissioned) 

John  Reich  April  1,  1807 
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The  First  Mint  Directors 

Nearly  all  of  the  Directors  of  the  first  Mint  of  the 
United  States  were  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  naturally  men  who  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  the  nation  long  before  their  respective  ap- 
pointments as  Directors  of  the  Mint.  Biographical  works 
which  may  be  found  in  any  first  class  library  will  afford 
a more  creditable  tribute  to  them  than  the  scope  of  this 
brief  history  of  the  first  Mint  will  permit. 

The  First  Mint  Treasurers 

Tristram  Dalton  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Mint. 
Pie  resigned  April  23,  1794,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Way,  a prominent  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens  appointed  to 
visit  yellow  fever  patients  in  1797.  He  was  a victim  of 
the  epidemic  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends  Burial  Ground 
September  3,  1797.  Stephen  Girard  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  his  stead  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a courageous  and  willing  helper. 

Dr.  Way  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  beyond 
question  the  most  celebrated  surgeon  and  physician  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Rush  was  a brilliant  man  with  a pugnacious 
disposition,  a host  of  admirers  and  some  bitter  enemies. 

On  April  20,  1813,  Samuel  Mickle,  the  noted  Quaker 
diarist  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  wrote  in  his  diary: 
“Hear  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  deceased 
yesterday  night  of  typhus  fever.  An  ancient  and  useful 
man  in  his  time.”  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Rush,  who 
was  commissioned  April  27,  1813. 

William  Findlay,  an  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  also  an  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
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missioned  September  13,  1830,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the 
first  Mint  when  it  was  removed  from  Seventh  street  to 
Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets. 

The  Mint  Eckfeldts 

No  story  or  history  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
can  ever  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Eckfeldts. 
John  Jacob  and  his  wife,  Marie  Magdalena  Eckfeldt, 
were  married  in  Nuremburg,  Bavaria,  in  1764,  and  soon 
after  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Chance.”  They  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted  a blacksmith  and 
machine  shop.  During  the  Revolution  he  did  work  for 
the  American  forces.  In  February,  1783,  he  was  paid 
for  some  Mint  dies  by  Robert  Morris.  His  son  Adam 
was  born  June  15,  1769. 

When  the  Mint  was  started  it  was  natural  that  he  and 
his  son  Adam,  then  both  considered  expert  machinists, 
should  be  engaged  to  do  work  for  the  new  enterprise. 
On  December  14,  1792,  Adam  was  paid  $194.85  for 
blacksmith  work  by  Director  Rittenhouse.  About  July 
1,  1795,  he  became  a permanent  workman  at  the  Mint, 
and  on  September  30th  was  paid  $135.21  for  seventy- 
eight  days’  work  for  forging  and  hardening  dies,  etc.  In 
August,  1795,  he  rendered  a bill  for  steeling  three  dollar 
punches  and  two  new  ones ; also  two  punches  for  half 
eagles,  and  in  September  he  charged  for  forging  six  dollar 
beds. 

On  October  21,  1795,  he  rendered  a bill  for  thirty- 
five  days’  work  for  one  hand  in  adjusting,  forging  and 
turning  dies. 

On  October  31st  he  charged  for  a cup  for  adjusting 
half  dimes  and  six  complete  beds  for  dollars. 

On  November  2nd  he  charged  for  forging  two  dime 
collars  and  repairs  to  the  half  dime  press.  On  the  18th 
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for  a die  stake  for  half  cents;  on  December  8th  six  beds 
for  cents;  on  the  18th  and  26th  he  charged,  respectively, 
for  a die  cup  for  cents  and  six  new  beds  for  cents.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  he  at  this  time  gave  up  entirely  the 
conduct  of  his  own  business  and  entered  the  Mint  employ- 
ment exclusively.  In  December,  1797,  and  February, 
1798,  his  father,  Jacob,  furnished  two  smiths  who  per- 
formed some  small  work  for  the  Mint  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  took  over  the  establishment  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Adam. 

The  original  Articles  of  Agreement  Adam  signed  on 
January  1,  1796,  stated  he  was  to  act  as  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Coiner;  undertake  the  cutting  of  all  the  planchets, 
direct  the  striking  of  all  coins,  personally  forge,  turn  and 
harden  all  the  dies,  hubs,  etc.,  and  direct  the  blacksmith 
employed  in  the  Mint.  The  Eckfeldt  family  has  several 
letters  dated  August,  1797,  which  show  that  Adam,  while 
the  Mint  was  closed,  made  a large  screw  press  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  March  19,  1798,  the  Mint  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress provided  for  an  assistant  coiner  and  die  forger,  and 
his  recognition  as  a Mint  officer  instead  of  an  employee 
occurred.  He  served  under  Henry  Voigt  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1814.  On  February  15,  1814,  President 
Madison  appointed  him  Chief  Coiner.  He  served  con- 
tinuously until  he  resigned  in  1839. 

A subscription  list  dated  at  the  Mint,  March  15,  1839, 
was  signed  to  the  total  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  “For  a suitable  testimonial  of  our  regard  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retiring  from  our  body,”  by  R M.  Patter- 
son, William  Findlay,  William  Kneass,  C.  Gobrecht, 
Franklin  Peale,  Dr.  McClintock,  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt,  Wm. 
E.  DuBois,  John  S.  Bouqet,  Ed.  Sprague,  Geo.  W.  Edel- 
man  and  George  F.  Dunning. 
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The  testimonial  was  in  the  form  of  a gold  medal, 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  his  family  and  recently 
shown  to  me  by  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Eckfeldt,  the  amiable  wife 
of  his  grandson.  She  takes  a great  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mint  and  among  other  relics  has  the  fire 
tongs  and  shovel  of  the  first  Mint.  Bronze  copies  of  the 
gold  medal  were  struck  off  for  his  associates  and  two  in 
silver  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  late  Patterson  DuBois,  a cultured  gentleman,  a 
relative  of  the  Eckfeldts,  and  for  a long  time  connected 
with  the  Mint,  had  a deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Mint,  because  of  his  ancestors’  and 
relatives’  connection  with  it,  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
presented  to  me  one  of  the  Adam  Eckfeldt  medals  he  had 
inherited,  also  a similar  one  given  to  Director  Robert  M. 
Patterson  when  he  retired  in  1851. 

On  one  side  of  the  Eckfeldt  token  is  a bust  of  Adam 
Eckfeldt  and  his  name  with  the  additional  words,  “Chief 
Coiner,  U.  S.  Mint  1814-1839.”  On  the  other  side.  “A 
farewell  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  to  Adam  Eckfeldt 
from  his  fellow  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  1839.”  In  the 
early  days  of  the  first  Mint  he  often  slept  in  it  at  night 
to  protect  and  look  after  its  interests,  particularly  when  an 
extra  quantity  of  bullion  was  on  hand.  His  daughter, 
Sarah,  used  to  carry  his  meals  to  him.  When  the  location 
of  the  second  Mint  was  under  discussion  he  recommended 
the  location  at  Juniper  and  Chestnut,  which  was  accepted. 
He  then  lived  at  Juniper  and  Vine  streets. 

From  the  time  of  his  resignation  until  his  death, 
February  5,  1852,  he  kept  up  his  attachment  for  the  Mint, 
and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  credit 
for  ideas  and  achievements  that  are  now  and  always  will 
be  of  interest  to  numismatists,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
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the  collection  of  coins  started  by  him  formerly  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mints.  His  descendants  treasure  a number 
of  letters  written  to  him  regarding  coin  presses  he  was 
making  for  the  Mint  in  1797,  when  it  was  closed  on  ac- 


A bench  made  of  oak  timbers  from  the  Coinage  Building.  Wood  hard 

and  heavy 


count  of  the  yellow  fever.  He  should  he  the  patron  saint 
of  American  coin  collectors. 

A few  years  ago  a Spanish  War  veteran  found  near 
the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco  one  of  the  bronze  copies 
of  the  Adam  Eckfeldt  medal  and  gave  it  to  A.  B.  Tolman, 
Escp,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  How  it  got  across  the  continent 
would  probably  he  an  entertaining  story. 
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Adam  Eckfeldt  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Bausch 
Eckfeldt,  had  a son,  Jacob  Reese,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
who  inherited  not  only  a part  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Adam  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  still 
owned  in  the  family,  but  also  his  love  for  the  Mint,  and 


Chairs  made  of  oak  timbers  from  the  Coinage  Building 


went  to  work  in  it,  but  just  when  I do  not  know.  How- 
ever, on  April  30,  1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  him 
to  succeed  John  Richardson  as  Mint  Assayer,  who  in  turn 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Joseph  Richardson.  Jacob  R. 
Eckfeldt  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Mint  until  his  death, 
August  9,  1872.  Plis  skill  and  ability  were  unquestioned 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 
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He  married  Emily  M.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Lever- 
ing, of  Philadelphia,  October  19,  1835.  In  1845  he  lived 
on  the  Grange  farm,  purchased  of  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Cloud,  the  melter  and  refiner.  They  had  a son,  Jacob 
Bausch  Eckfeldt,  who  went  to  work  under  his  father  at 
the  Mint  April  15,  1865,  the  day  President  Lincoln  died. 
Seventeen  days  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Assayer.  On  December  21,  1881,  Presi- 
dent Arthur  appointed  him  Assayer  to  succeed  his  uncle 
by  marriage,  William  E.  DuBois. 

After  a service  of  over  fifty-nine  years  he  is  still  at 
work  in  the  Mint.  While  affable  enough,  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  talk  about  himself,  his  work  or  the  Mint.  If 
it  were  not  for  his  charming  and  capable  wife,  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette Rose  Eckfeldt,  I am  positive  I could  have  found  but 
few  facts  about  the  family  tree  of  the  Mint  Eckfeldts  who 
have  served  their  country  loyally  in  important  positions 
with  the  Philadelphia  Mints  from  1792  down  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  only  a strong  sense  of  justice  and  appreciation 
that  induces  me  to  write  anything  beyond  the  intended 
scope  of  this  article  about  the  first  United  States  Mint,  its 
people  and  its  operations,  but  I do  wish  to  write  that 
none  but  kings  have  shown  the  loyalty  to  a work  that  the 
Eckfeldts  have  to  the  Mint.  Father,  son  and  grandson 
with  one  institution  without  the  break  of  a single  day  for 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  is  a marvelous  record 
that  has  never  been  equaled  elsewhere  so  far  as  I know. 

The  First  Mint  Engravers 

Washington  on  October  11,  1793,  wrote  to  Jefferson, 
“I  have  no  objection  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with 
your  concurrence,  choosing  an  engraver  in  place  of  Mr. 
Wright.” 
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Jefferson  wrote  Rittenhouse  November  6,  1793,  ask- 
ing him  to  suggest  some  one  to  take  the  place  of  Joseph 
Wright,  the  engraver  of  the  Mint,  recently  deceased. 

Joseph  Stretch,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Wright,  in  1795  was  paid  $233.33  for  modeling  a like- 
ness and  cutting  two  dies  for  a medal  of  Henry  Lee  in 
conformity  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  September 
24,  1779. 

Rittenhouse  undoubtedly  recommended  Robert  Scot, 
born  in  Scotland,  because  on  November  23,  1793,  Jef- 
ferson wrote  Scot  enclosing  his  commission  as  the  Mint 
engraver,  signed  by  Washington.  He  served  until  No- 
vember 1,  1823. 

Scot  or  Scott,  as  his  name  was  often  spelled,  did  the 
engraving  of  plates  for  the  subsistence  money  issued  by 
Robert  Morris  as  Superintendent  of  Finance,  and  was 
not  capable  of  superior  work  when  John  Reich  was  made 
Assistant  Engraver  in  1807  and  served  until  April,  1817. 

Moritz  Furst,  die  sinker  and  seal  cutter  of  Philadel- 
phia, made  a great  many  of  the  dies  for  medals  struck 
at  the  Mint  by  resolution  of  Congress.  He  was  not  a 
salaried  employee  of  the  Mint  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  as  such  on  its  records. 

William  Kneass  was  appointed  to  succeed  Scot  in 
January,  1824. 

September  9,  1795,  John  Eckstein  was  paid  Thirty 
Dollars  for  two  models  of  dollars.  He  is  mentioned  as 
a sculptor  of  the  Arms  of  New  Jersey,  in  marble,  in 
Peak’s  Museum  advertisement  December  27,  1796. 

Luigi  Persico  was  paid  Eighty  Dollars  on  December 
30,  1824,  for  modeling  a small  medallion  head  for  the 
silver  coins.  Christian  Gobrecht  executed  designs  and 
models  of  dies,  for  which  he  was  paid  One  Hundred 
Dollars  on  August  17,  1826.  Charles  Gobrecht  fur- 
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nished  letters  and  figures  for  the  engraver  January  27, 
1825. 

ALBION  COX  AND  OTHER  ASSAYERS 

This  very  important  member  of  the  working  force 
of  the  First  Mint  was  a relative  of  William  Cox,  of  the 
firm  of  Cox,  Merle  & Co.,  refiners  and  bankers,  of  Little 
Britain,  England,  and  was  recommended  by  them  to 
Thomas  Pinckney,  our  Minister  to  England,  as  a capable 
assayer  and  refiner  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  of 
many  years  experience  and  the  ecpial  of  any  person  in 
that  country.  Albion  Cox  was  one  of  the  men  who  had 
the  contract  to  furnish  New  Jersey  with  copper  cents  in 
1786  and  lost  some  money  on  his  business  in  America, 
but  in  what  way  is  not  now  known.  Pinckney,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  Jefferson,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  him  March  8,  1793,  for  three  years  as 
assayer  of  the  Mint  and  paid  him  on  account  of  his 
salary  Fifty  pounds  sterling  by  an  order  on  Bird,  Savage 
and  Bird. 

The  United  States  Treasury  paid  $154.44  to  Thomas 
Pinckney,  advanced  by  him  to  Albion  Cox  for  purchase 
of  assay  scales  and  weights,  etc. 

Cox  brought  with  him  to  America  on  the  “Pigon’’ 
five  cases  of  glassware,  assay  scales,  weights  and  other 
articles  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Mint  to  the  value 
of  thirty-fojLir  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  Cox  was  in  the 
United  States  on  May  7,  1793,  when  Jefferson,  in  a letter 
to  Pinckney,  mentioned  his  arrival.  On  April  19,  1794, 
he  paid  Seven  Dollars  to  Thomas  Saunders  in  lieu  of 
rum  allowance.  On  April  22d  Cox  was  paid  $222.00 
balance  due  on  his  salary  from  February  28th  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1793. 

When  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the  work- 
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ings  of  the  Mint  was  on  foot,  Cox  wrote  to  Chairman 
Boudinot  on  January  8,  1795,  “Three  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  institution  was  first  made.  Since  then, 
$20,000.00  has  been  expended  to  complete  machinery 
without  producing  half  that  sum  in  coins.  I will  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  to  you  a practical  man  who 
operated  the  Jersey  coppers.  The  person  to  whom  1 
allude  is  John  Harper,  now  very  extensively  in  the  saw 
making  business  near  the  iron  works  at  Trenton.  He 
will  return  to  Trenton  on  Wednesday  and  I will  com- 
municate anything  to  him  you  think  proper.  If  a rem- 
edy is  not  pointed  out  to  alter  the  present  proceedings  of 
the  Mint,  I anticipate  its  destruction  very  shortly.” 

When  De  Saussure  resigned  he  wrote  President 
Washington  that  Cox  perhaps  would  not  choose  to  re- 
main after  the  expiration  of  his  contract  and  that  he 
was,  in  connection  with  other  persons,  preparing  to  go 
into  business  on  his  own  account.  On  December  3,  1795, 
Boudinot  wrote  Washington,  “The  sudden  and  unex- 
pected death  of  the  assayer,  Mr.  Albion  Cox,  on  Friday 
last  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  deprived  the  Mint  of  an  intelli- 
gent officer.  Until  the  officer  is  replaced,  the  business 
at  the  Mint  must  be  confined  to  striking  cents  only.” 

On  November  30th  a letter  was  written  to  Mrs.  Cox 
asking  her  to  send  the  key  to  the  assayer’s  room,  also, 
some  person  to  attend  on  her  behalf  to  help  take  an  in- 
ventory of  everything  pertaining  to  the  precious  metals 
found  therein. 

The  administrator  of  his  estate  was  paid  $236.41  for 
salary  from  October  1st  to  November  27,  1795,  inclusive. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  on  January  2,  1801,  re- 
ported the  Mint  had  recovered  $428.47  from  test  bottoms 
and  ashes  used  in  refining  silver  deposited  by  Bank  of 
Maryland  before  Boudinot’s  administration,  a part  of 
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wastage  amounting  to  $974.00,  for  which  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  of  that  amount.  A quantity  of  ashes 
still  remained  to  be  cleaned  and  refined. 

The  shortage  of  $974.75  was  charged  to  mismanage- 
ment of  Albion  Cox  due  to  a quantity  of  silver  becom- 
ing mixed  with  ashes  and  broken  crucibles. 

Charles  Gilchrist,  after  the  death  of  Cox,  presented 
a bill  against  the  Mint  which  was  rejected  by  the  Direc- 
tor, who  wrote  Alexander  Dallas  November  14,  1797, 
that  he  feared  that  Gilchrist,  who  was  security  for  Cox, 
might  be  found  a considerable  debtor  because  of  the 
above  mentioned  shortage.  The  Director  intimated  that 
the  work  performed  by  Gilchrist  was  done  for  an  in- 
dividual, and  claimed  that  the  work  was  not  done  for 
the  Mint.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  Albion  Cox  in 
mind. 

Before  Cox  arrived  at  the  Mint,  Brasher,  of  New 
York  doubloon  fame,  and  David  Ott  made  some  assays 
of  coins  for  the  authorities.  On  December  5th,  a few 
days  after  the  death  of  Cox,  Charles  Gilchrist  made  ap- 
plication for  the  position  of  Master  Assayer  of  the  Mint, 
but  Washington  appointed  Joseph  Richardson  on  Decem- 
ber 12th.  Richardson  was  a well  known  Quaker  and 
served  faithfully  for  over  thirty-five  years.  George 
Myers  acted  as  an  assistant  to  Richardson  and  was  first 
paid  as  such  January  1,  1796. 

Joseph  Richardson,  after  his  decease,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  John,  who  was  appointed  March  31,  1831, 
and  soon  resigned.  John  Richardson  had  done  consider- 
able work  for  the  Mint  for  several  years  before  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Sr.,  a silver-smith,  of  Philadel- 
phia, engraved  and  struck  the  Indian  medal  for  “The 
Friendly  Association  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace 
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with  the  Indians  by  pacific  measures,”  dated  1757.  He 
also  executed  the  Colonel  Armstrong,  Kittaning  medal. 
Joseph,  Sr.,  was  the  father  of  Joseph  and  grandfather  of 
John,  the  Mint  assayers. 

Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  was  appointed  assayer  April  30, 
1832. 

HENRY  VOIGT 

Henry  Voigt,  who  was  associated  in  business  dealings 
with  Rittenhouse,  had  a shop  on  Second  street  above  Race 
street  and  was,  like  him,  a well  known  clock  maker.  He 
was  employed  on  June  1,  1792,  as  Acting  Chief  Coiner 
and  Superintendent  and  commissioned  January  29,  1793, 
and  to  Voigt  is  due  unstinted  praise.  He  superintended 
the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of 
the  new  ones,  which  commenced  the  day  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  He  hired  and  paid  the  work- 
men, made  incidental  purchases  and  was  a faithful, 
valuable,  trusted  and  respected  officer  of  the  Mint  until 
his  decease.  To  him  is  due  the  greatest  credit  for  our 
first  coins  and  the  production  of  the  Washington  half 
dismes  and  silver  center  cents  of  1792.  Rittenhouse  paid 
him  warrant  Number  2 for  $170.21  to  pay  the  workmen 
engaged  on  the  buildings  on  July  30,  1792.  Before  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Scot,  Voigt  was  obliged  to  make 
the  dies  used  by  the  Mint. 

On  January  7,  1793,  Voigt  paid  three  dollars  for  a 
watch  dog  for  the  yard.  Horse  feed  and  pasturage  and 
food  for  a dog  would  look  strange  today  on  the  expense 
account  of  the  Mint,  but  no  more  so  than  gasoline  would 
in  1793. 

Voigt  took  out  a patent  August  10,  1791,  for  pro- 
pelling boats  by  cattle  and  helped  John  Fitch  build  the 
engine  and  fittings  of  the  first  boat  in  America  operated 
by  steam,  on  the  Delaware  River. 
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In  1793  he  discovered  a method  of  making  steel  from 
iron,  probably  as  a result  of  experiments  caused  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Mint  When  he  deceased,  February 
7,  1814,  he  was  in  his  71st  year.  His  funeral  was  held 
at  the  house  of  John  Kessler,  Esq.,  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Coates  streets. 


JOHN  HARPER 

John  Flarper  was  a man  who  knew  a great  deal  about 
coinage  apparatus  and  equipment,  gained  from  his  experi- 
ence with  the  New  Jersey  cents.  For  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  1794-5  Congressional  Committee  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Mint  of  which  Boudinot,  then  in  Con- 
gress, was  the  chairman  and  at  the  same  time  prove  his 
contention,  he  made  a press,  cutting  machine,  dies  and 
sample  coins  at  his  own  expense.  There  was  no  legal  way 
to  reimburse  him  and  the  Committee  paid  him  for  the 
expense  of  the  copper  from  their  own  pockets.  The 
claim  that  he  made  the  first  pattern  pieces  for  the  Mint 
when  it  first  commenced  operations  in  1792,  while  prob- 
able, cannot  now  be  verified. 

Boudinot,  after  he  became  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
offered  him  the  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  coiner, 
which  was  declined  because  of  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment. Boudinot  found  that  the  dies  used  by  Flarper 
were  still  in  his  possession,  and  considering  this  to  be 
improper  took  them  into  the  Mint  with  the  idea  of  paying 
for  them. 

Harper  petitioned  Congress  for  pay  for  his  work  and 
experiments  and  Boudinot  recommended  him  as  being 
entitled  to  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  candid  and 
useful  information  given  to  the  Committee. 

In  August,  1792,  he  was  paid  $217.85  for  presses, 
castings  and  cuttings  and  undoubtedly  made  the  first  ma- 
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chinery  for  coinage  delivered  to  the  Mint.  He  was  then 
in  Philadelphia.  In  January,  1795,  according  to  Albion 
Cox,  Harper  was  a saw  maker  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  On 
November  4,  1795,  he  offered  to  forge  and  harden  all 
the  dies,  beds  and  punches  for  the  copper  cents  and  also 
coin  cents  from  copper  sheets  if  furnished  of  the  right 
size  at  the  rate  of  $80.00  the  ton  and  return  the  same  in 
cents  after  deducting  twenty-five  pounds  in  each  ton  for 
waste. 

JOHN  SMITH  GARDNER 

John  Smith  Gardner  was  the  Acting  Assistant  En- 
graver of  the  Mint  as  early  as  November,  1794. 

On  August  11,  1795,  he  wrote  to  Director  De  Saus- 
sure,  asking  for  an  increase  of  pay  of  seventy-five  cents 
a day  to  his  salary  of  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 
He  had  the  making  of  all  the  punches  together  with  the 
types  necessary  for  the  dies,  also  all  the  hubs  from  the 
original  dies  and  the  striking  of  all  the  hubs  and  dies. 
He  also  engraved  all  the  reverses  of  each  kind  of  die  such 
as  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  etc.,  and  put  the  border  and 
legend  on  all  the  head  dies,  assisted  in  hardening  each 
and  partly  the  glossing  of  them. 

Gardner  was  the  inventor  of  the  “Stenographic  Tele- 
graphic” to  take  down  the  words  of  a speaker  in  tele- 
graphic characters. 


JOHN  REICH 

This  well  known  assistant  engraver  of  the  Mint  is 
first  mentioned  in  Boudinot’s  letter  to  President  Jefferson 
dated  June  16,  1801,  in  which  he  said,  “I  have  been 
waited  on  by  Mr.  Reich  and  was  much  pleased  with 
samples  of  his  work;  he  has  been  liberated  from  his 
servitude  by  means  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint  since 
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which  I have  set  him  to  work  on  a particular  medal  to 
be  ascertained  of  his  abilities.  I am  obliged  to  use  great 
precaution  in  regard  to  employing  him  in  the  Mint 
before  I can  have  good  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  his 
character.” 

Reich  was  a young  German,  and  on  March  25,  1807, 
Director  Robert  Patterson  recommended  that  he  be  given 
an  appointment  as  an  assistant  engraver  to  which  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  cordially  consented.  Robert  Scot  was  then, 
because  of  his  age,  unable  to  turn  out  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  engraving  desired  and  Reich  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  assistant  to  him.  Just  prior  to  his  appointment 
he  had  serious  intentions  of  returning  to  Germany.  His 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  three  months 
was  paid  June  30th  so  that  April  1st  is  considered  the  date 
of  his  appointment.  On  April  2nd,  the  next  day,  Patter- 
son wrote  Jefferson  that  Reich  was  preparing  a new  set 
of  dies.  Late  in  1815  he  engraved  a pair  of  dies  for  the 
gold  medal  to  Commodore  Hull.  He  continued  as  as- 
sistant engraver  until  March  31,  1817. 

Melters  and  Refiners 

DAVID  OTT 

The  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  failed  to  provide  for  a 
melter  and  refiner.  The  Congressional  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Mint  recommended  in  its  report 
of  February  9,  1795,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
law  for  the  appointment  of  a Mint  officer  to  take  charge 
of  the  reduction  of  the  bullion  after  it  was  assayed  and 
melt  it  into  ingots  or  bars  for  the  rolling  mills  On  March 
3rd  following,  Congress  adopted  the  suggestion  and  au- 
thorized the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  President,  to  appoint  a temporary  melter  and  re- 
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finer  until  one  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate.  Under  this  supplementary  act 
David  Ott,  who  bad  done  some  assay  work  for  the  Mint 
when  it  was  first  opened  and  who  had  been  doing  the 
work  of  a melter  and  refiner  since  November  1,  1794, 
was  temporarily  appointed  Melter  and  Refiner  pro  tern. 

JOSEPH  CLOUD 

Joseph  Cloud,  of  Delaware,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  melter  and  refiner  for  the  United  States 
Mint,  January  2,  1797.  He  served  faithfully  until  Jan- 
uary 11,  1836,  and  was  given  a testimonial  letter  by 
Robert  M.  Patterson,  then  Director  of  the  Mint,  testify- 
ing to  his  skill  and  integrity.  The  letter  said  that  he  was 
appointed  melter  and  refiner  when  the  office  was  first 
established  in  1796,  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  was 
doing  the  work  of  that  office  before  he  received  his  signed 
appointment  from  President  Washington.  Nearly  all  of 
the  first  officers  received  their  appointments,  likewise, 
from  Washington.  Cloud  was  acquainted  with  the  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  was  during  his  long 
service  entrusted  with  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
bullion  in  every  possible  form. 

Names  and  Salaries  of  the  First  Officers  and 
Clerks  of  the  Mint 

For  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1793  : 


David  Rittenhouse,  Director  $500  00 

Tristram  Dalton,  Treasurer  300  00 

Henry  Voigt,  Chief  Coiner  375  00 

Albion  Cox,  Assayer  375  00 

Isaac  Hough,  Clerk  100  00 
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The  commission  of  Joseph  Cloud  as  Melter  and  Refiner  of  the  Mint,  signed  by  President 

Washington,  January  2,  1797 
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For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1795,  payments  for 
officers’  and  clerks’  salaries  were  as  follows : 


David  Rittenhouse  $500  00 

Albion  Cox  375  00 

Henry  Voigt  375  00 

Robert  Scot  300  00 

Nicholas  Way  300  00 

J.  B.  Childs,  Treas.  Clerk  175  00 

Isaac  Hough,  Clerk  125  00 

Ludwick  Sharpe,  Clerk  125  00 


The  security  bond  of  Sharpe  as  office  clerk  to  Henry 
Voigt,  chief  coiner,  is  dated  September  6,  1794,  and 
signed  by  Jacob  Sharp,  Senior,  and  Jacob  Sharp,  Junior, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sum- 
mers April  3,  1797. 

Names  and  Salaries  of  the  Officers,  Clerks  and 
Workmen  Employed  at  the  Mint  the 
Tenth  of  October,  1795 


OFFICERS  AND  CLERKS 

PER  ANNUM 

Henry  William  De  Saussure,  Director  $2,000  00 

Nicholas  Way,  Treasurer  1,200  00 

Henry  Voigt,  Chief  Coiner  1,500  00 

Albion  Cox,  Assayer  1,500  00 

Robert  Scot,  Engraver  1,200  00 

David  Ott,  Melter  and  Refiner  (pro  tern)  1,200  00 

Nathan  Thomas,  Clerk  to  Treasurer  700  00 

Isaac  Hough,  Clerk  to  Director  and  Assayer  500  00 

Lodewick  Sharp,  Clerk  to  Chief  Coiner  500  00 

John  S.  Gardiner.  Assistant  Engraver  936  00 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  Die  Sinker  and  Turner  500  00 
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MINT  WORKMEN  _ „ „ 

PER  DAY 

John  Schreiner,  Chief  Pressman  $1  80 

John  Cope,  Chief  Adjuster  1 60 

William  Hayley,  Roller  1 40 

Nicholas  Sinderling,  Annealer  1 40 

John  Ward,  Miller  1 20 

Joseph  German,  Drawer  1 20 

Lewis  Laurengen,  Puncher  1 20 

Henry  Voight,  Jr.,  Adjuster  88 

Sarah  Waldrake,  Adjuster  50 

Rachael  Summers,  Adjuster  50 

Lewis  Bitting,  Adjuster  1 20 

Lawrence  Ford,  Adjuster  1 20 

Christopher  Baum,  Pressman  1 00 

John  Keyser,  Pressman  1 00 

Frederick  Bauck,  Pressman  1 00 

Barney  Miers,  Cleaner  1 00 

Martin  Summers,  Doorkeeper  1 00 

Adam  Seyfert,  Hostler  1 00 

John  Bay,  Boy  66 

FURNACE  WORKMEN 

Peter  LaChase,  Melter  1 60 

George  Myers,  Melter  1 50 

Eberhart  Klumback,  Melter  1 40 

Patrick  Ryan,  Filer  1 25 

Valentine  Flegler,  Laborer  1 25 

Andrew  Brunet,  Laborer  1 00 

William  Ryan,  Laborer  1 00 

Monthly  Pay  Roll  of  January,  1796 

MINT  WORKMEN 

John  Schreiner,  Pressman  of  gold  coins  $41  67 

Nicholas  Sinderling,  Annealer  29  17 
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William  Healy,  Roller  29  17 

*Peter  La  Chaise,  Melter  (19  days)  20  80 

Everhart  Klumbach,  Melter  Assistant  29  17 

John  Ward,  Miller  25  00 

Adam  Walters,  Cutter  25  00 

William  Littlewood,  Smith  33  33 

William  Bitting,  Millwright  and  Mason  29  17 

Christian  Baum,  Pressman  20  83 

John  Kevser,  Pressman  20  83 

Barney  Miers,  Cleaner  20  83 

Martin  Summers,  Doorkeeper  and  Watchman  33  33 

Adam  Seyfert,  Hostler  25  00 

John  Bay,  Coiner  17  16 


Pay  Roll  of  Mint  Workmen,  January,  1800 


John  Schriner,  Foreman 

WAGES 
PER  ANNUM 

$512  00 

George  Brening,  Smith 

400  00 

A.  Doshimer,  Cutter  and  Smith 

375  00 

1.  Anderson,  Drawer 

350  00 

N.  Sinderling,  Annealer 

362  00 

John  Baringbaum,  Roller 

337  00 

John  Mann,  Miller 

337  00 

John  Cope,  Adjuster 

362  00 

S.  Thompson,  Pressman 

312  00 

Henry  Fritz,  Pressman 

312  00 

L.  Bitting,  Millwright  and  Mason 

412  00 

William  Bartram,  Cleaner 

312  00 

* Peter  LaChaise  was  an  assistant  to  Joseph  Cloud  in  the  latter 
part  of  1796.  He  was  not  a drinking  man  and  was  allowed  one  dollar 
a month  in  lieu  of  rum.  February  1,  1798,  George  Myers,  George 
Bailey  and  Charles  Kumkowsky  and  Peter  LaChaise  worked  under 
Cloud  who,  in  accordance  with  the  custom,  had  charge  of  the  pay 
roll  of  his  department. 
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Martin  Summers,  Doorkeeper  and  Watchman  412  00 

G.  Walters,  Hostler  312  00 

H.  Shephard,  Coiner  (monthly)  * 17  00 

John  H.  Reyensteen,  Adjuster  (daily)  1 00 

John  Kaseman,  Pressman  (daily)  1 00 

John  Minors,  Pressman  (daily)  1 00 


Employment  and  Discharge  Dates  of  Some  of 
the  Minor  Employees 

Mary  Jacobs  entered  the  Mint  January  2,  1798,  and 
Barbary  Summers,  July  2,  1798,  at  a daily  wage  of 
seventy-five  cents. 

Plenry  Smallwood,  a boy,  entered  February  16,  1798, 
and  Plenry  Shepherd,  another  boy,  July  1,  1798,  both  at 
twenty-five  cents  a day. 

John  Cope  was  hired  as  an  adjuster  February  13, 

1799,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year. 

Plenry  Voigt,  Jr.,  was  occasionally  employed  during 
1795,  1796  and  1797  and  regularly  during  1798  and  until 
the  Mint  was  closed  by  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  in  1799. 

George  Walters,  hostler,  succeeded  Adam  Seyfert, 
who  died  January  31,  1799. 

George  Ehrenzeller  was  appointed  bookkeeper  and 
Treasurer’s  Clerk  at  $700.00  per  annum  February  11, 

1800. 

Philip  Summers  was  appointed  doorkeeper  and  watch- 
man March  12,  1804,  in  place  of  his  deceased  father. 

DISCHARGE  DATES 

John  Keyser,  Pressman  May  1,  1797 

Barney  Miers,  Cleaner  May  2,  1796 
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John  Bay,  Boy  and  Coiner 


(paid  up  to  July  1st) 

Feb. 

22, 

1797 

{ M ay 

19, 

1797 

William  Healey,  Roller 

\ April 

30, 

1799 

John  Ward 

May 

5, 

1797 

John  Keyser 

July 

1, 

1797 

William  Littlewood 

March 

31, 

1799 

Abner  Cloud 

May 

31, 

1799 

Adam  Seyfert,  died 

Jan. 

31, 

1799 

Long  Service  by  Mint  Officers,  Who  Were 
Subject  to  Military  Duty 


Director  Boudinot,  January  1,  1805,  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  President  Jefferson,  called  attention  to  the  liability 
of  the  officers  and  employees  to  be  called  out  to  attend 
militia  meetings  or  on  detachments,  but  it  is  evident  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  matter. 

According  to  law,  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Mint  were  subject  to  military  duty,  and  during  the  War 
of  1812  Director  Robert  Patterson,  Adam  Eckfeldt, 
coiner,  and  Joseph  Cloud,  refiner,  were  at  the  Gray’s 
Ferry  Breast  Works  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  took  their 
valuables  to  the  Mint  where  they  were  hidden  in  under- 
ground vaults  and  that  the  Mint  was  practically  closed. 

The  time  of  service  of  some  of  the  Mint  officers  of  the 
first  Mint  is  quite  remarkable  and  as  follows : 


Henry  Voigt 
Adam  Eckfeldt 
Robert  Scot 
Joseph  Richardson 
Joseph  Cloud 
Robert  Patterson 


1792—1814 — 22  years 

1792- 1839— 47  years 

1793- 1824—31  years 
1795-1831— 36  vears 
1797-1836— 39  years 
1805-1824—19  years 
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Medals  of  the  First  Mint 

A more  powerful  press  for  dollars  and  medals  was 
constructed  in  1795,  but  just  when  the  Mint  began  to 
turn  out  medals  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  The  Acts  of 
Congress  apparently  did  not  at  first  provide  for  such 
work  but  as  a matter  of  fact  a number  of  medals  of  the 
President,  one  for  Commodore  Truxton,  and  others  for 
the  Indian  trade  had  been  made  prior  to  October,  1803, 
when  Voigt,  the  chief  coiner,  was  jealously  and  unfairly 
accused  by  George  Breining  of  performing  work  for  his 
own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  Mint. 

In  December,  1815,  Reich  engraved  a pair  of  dies  for 
the  gold  medal  for  Commodore  Hull. 

Furst,  an  engraver  not  on  the  Mint  pay  roll,  engraved 
a large  number  of  medals  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
victorious  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812. 

On  March  9,  1822,  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library  of  Congress  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution : 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  the  Director  of  the  Mint  be,  and  he  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  cause  a reasonable  number  of  medals  com- 
memorative of  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  coined  at  such  times  as  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Mint,  and  to 
be  sold  at  a price  adequate  to  defray  the  expense  of 
coining.” 

The  Joint  Committee  also  recommended  the  purchase, 
for  the  Library,  of  the  medals  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint 
commemorative  of  the  American  Revolution,  if  obtainable 
in  Paris. 
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George  W.  Erving,  Esq.,  December  19th  following, 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  a large  lot  of  French 
medals  of  divers  kinds;  and  also  one  of  General  Washing- 
ton at  the  siege  of  Boston,  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  two 
of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  and  one  of  Paul  Jones,  all 
made  at  the  Paris  Mint. 

The  Colonel  Armstrong  medal  was  engraved  by  the 
father  of  Joseph  Richardson,  the  Mint  engraver,  and  if 
the  die  at  the  Mint  is  the  original  one  it  was  certainly 
made  a long  time  before  the  Mint  was  contemplated. 

Yellow  Fever  Closes  the  Mint 

The  almost  yearly  visitations  of  yellow  fever  to 
Philadelphia  caused  privations  and  sorrow  to  its  people 
and  played  havoc  with  business  and  commerce.  Each 
year  as  soon  as  it  appeared  the  people  of  means,  and  many 
of  those  who  had  relatives  in  the  country,  fled  from 
Philadelphia  to  places  of  presumed  safety.  In  thousands 
of  instances  others  left  the  heart  of  the  city  and  lived  in 
tents  in  the  rural  districts  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  prin- 
cipally along  the  Schuylkill  River.  Persons  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  city  kept  away  from  it  and  several  places 
would  not  even  permit  travelers  from  Philadelphia  to 
pass  through  en  route  to  distant  points.  None  knew  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever  then  and  it  was  blamed  on  nearly 
everything  except  the  mosquitoes,  although  cisterns  and 
cesspools  were  kept  covered  and  tar  was  burned  in  the 
open  streets. 

Joseph  Whitehead,  one  of  the  first  employees  of  the 
Mint,  died  of  the  fever  in  the  Fall  of  1793,  after  having 
worked  from  June  20th  to  September  23rd.  His  widow 
was  paid  for  his  eighty-one  days’  work  by  Albion  Cox, 
the  Assayer ; he  was  reimbursed  by  a warrant  for  sixty- 
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four  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  a year  later,  on  September 
13,  1794. 

Joseph  Wright,  portrait  painter,  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Washington  as  the  first  designer  and  die 
sinker,  also  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1793. 

The  next  known  death  of  the  Mint  personnel  was  that 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Way,  its  Treasurer,  on  September  1, 
1797.  The  Mint  discontinued  operations  August  28th 
by  order  of  Boudinot  and  was  shut  up  during  the  preval- 
ence of  the  1797  epidemic,  and  Adam  Eckfeldt,  according 
to  letters  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
spent  his  time  working  on  a coining  press,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Voigt  and  Cox  were  also  engaged  on  Mint 
duties  on  the  outside  while  it  was  temporarily  closed. 
The  doorkeeper  lived  in  the  Mint  as  a caretaker  while  it 
was  closed.  The  workmen  received  an  allowance  for 
time  lost  if  they  returned  to  work  when  operations  were 
resumed. 

It  was  also  closed  August  20th  for  about  three  months 
in  1798  and  two  months  August  24th  to  October  23rd  in 
1799.  By  order  of  Director  Boudinot  the  Mint  workmen 
were  paid  five  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty- 
eight  cents,  one  month’s  wages  for  one  half  the  time  the 
Mint  was  idle  in  1799.  This  payment  was  in  accordance 
with  an  understanding  because  there  was  an  agreement 
signed  August  31,  1799,  by  fourteen  of  the  Mint  work- 
men to  the  effect  that  they  would  return  to  the  Mint 
service  after  the  prevailing  yellow  fever  disappeared. 
While  the  Mint  was  closed  the  presses  were  taken  apart, 
dies,  books,  papers  and  reserved  pieces  were  locked  in  a 
chest  and  taken  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; the 
horses  were  again  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  repairs  were 
made  to  the  furnaces  and  machinery  to  the  extent  that 
workmen  could  be  obtained. 
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The  Mint  was  probably  closed  again  in  1802,  because 
Boudinot  wrote,  on  August  6th,  that  the  fever  was  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  the  Mint,  was  spreading  through 
the  city  and  left  little  hope  of  keeping  the  Mint  workmen 
many  days  longer.  He  further  wrote,  “Such  is  the  state 
of  men’s  minds  that  I think  it  neither  advantageous  nor 
safe  to  keep  the  Mint  open  unless  the  disorder  suddenly 
disappears.” 

The  fever  appeared  again  in  Philadelphia  in  1803  and 
for  six  weeks  following  September  16th,  the  Mint  was 
closed.  The  dies,  books,  papers  and  keys  were  taken  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  left  there  as  before. 
An  agreement  was  drawn  up  with  the  workmen  giving 
them  an  allowance  of  half  pay  as  on  previous  like  oc- 
casions if  they  returned  to  work  when  the  epidemic  sub- 
sided. The  horses  were  turned  out  to  pasture  as  usual 
and  thereby  again  got  relief  from  hard  work. 

Thieves  at  the  Mint 

In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  to  steal  the  Mint  dies. 
William  Hodgins  and  Charles  McNear  were  arrested  but 
escaped  indictment  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient. 

Oliver  Hail,  who  went  to  work  at  the  Mint  as  a 
laborer,  January  13,  1798,  for  three  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars  yearly  wages,  was  arrested  and  taken  to  jail  May 
26,  1798.  Twenty-three  days’  wages  due  him,  amounting 
to  nineteen  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  were  paid  to  Adam 
Eckfeldt,  who  was  reimbursed  April  1,  1799,  for  his 
expenses  for  prosecuting  the  thieves. 

On  July  11,  1800,  an  order  was  drawn  on  Benjamin 
Rush,  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  for  the  payment  of  six 
hundred  nine  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  the  value 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ounces  of  silver  stolen 
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from  the  department  of  Henry  Voigt,  chief  coiner,  by 
one  of  the  laborers  in  conjunction  with  others  outside  of 
the  Mint.  The  culprits  were  apprehended,  convicted  and 
punished  for  the  crime. 

A Contemporaneous  Criticism  of  Our  First  Coins 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  criticise  our  present  day 
coinage  and  unfavorably  compare  it  with  that  of  our 
forefathers.  A man  named  Carlisle  Pollock,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  General  Williams,  of  Salem,  New  York, 
January  25,  1796,  about  our  National  coinage,  “I  have 
seen  all  of  the  coins  already  issued  and  nothing  can  be 
more  wretched ; an  unmeaning  fool’s  head  on  one  side 
and  something  that  resembles  a turkey  cock  on  the  other. 
Oh,  shame,  shame,  shame.  The  Eagle  of  America  mant- 
ling the  arms  of  the  United  States,  as  you  see  it  on  the 
City  Hall,  would  have  been  a dignified  impression,  and  on 
the  other  side,  if  the  President’s  head  should  be  too  aristo- 
cratic, a plough  and  a sheaf  of  wheat  would  be  better 
than  an  idiot's  head  with  flowing  hair  which  was  meant 
to  denote  Liberty,  but  which  the  world  will  suppose  was 
intended  to  designate  the  head  of  an  Indian  squaw.  But 
heaven  forbid  that  future  ages  should  judge  the  taste 
and  talents  of  the  present  citizens  of  America  by  so  mean 
and  pitiful  a sample  of  their  work.” 

He  criticised  not  only  the  emblems  on  the  coins,  but 
the  way  they  were  placed,  and  further  wrote:  ‘’The  pride 
'of  country,  I must  confess,  would  have  been  gratified 
had  1 seen  a full,  goodly,  respectable  coin  issued  from 
our  Mint  even  if  we  had  incurred  some  loss  in  the  doing 
of  it.’’ 

Whether  his  criticism  had  any  effect  or  not  we  must 
presume  that  the  appearance  of  the  coins  was  unsatis- 
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Showing  the  demolition  of  the  Coinage  Building,  the  back  wall  of  which 

supported  a temporary  steel  front 


Pedestrians  watching  the  workmen  demolishing  the  Mint 
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factory  to  those  in  authority,  because  the  head  with  the 
flowing  hair  was  soon  changed  on  our  copper  and  silver 
coins.  It  would  be  most  ridiculous  to  compare  Pollock’s 
criticisms,  with  those  sometimes  heard  about  our  coins 
of  today,  by  critics  who  extol  the  artistic  qualities  of  our 
first  coins  and  claim  them  to  be  part  of  a lost  art. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  second  one  of  the  1795 
silver  dollars  was  designed  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Director 
De  Saussure  decided  to  alter  and  beautify  the  silver  coin, 
and  before  he  left  the  Mint  new  dies  were  engraved  and 
thousands  of  the  new  impressions  were  struck.  He  also 
had  dies  made  for  eagles  and  half  eagles.  From  July 
1st  to  the  close  of  October,  his  term  of  office,  the  coin- 
age was  1,884  eagles,  8,707  half  eagles,  136,622  dollars 
and  31,660  dimes.  All  of  his  efforts  were  directed  solely 
to  the  coinage  of  precious  metals. 

Boudinot,  on  June  26,  1796,  having  heard  frequent 
complaints  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  lately  struck  at 
the  Mint  were  done  in  a slovenly  manner,  examined  a 
number  of  them  and  found  the  complaints  had  not  been 
without  foundation,  and  ordered  greater  care  in  the  Mint 
and  posted  a notice  to  that  efifect. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Silver  Dollars  of  1804  and  1805 

While  there  are  those  who  claim  there  were  no  silver 
dollars  coined  in  1804,  it  is  because  they  know  nothing 
about  the  facts.  There  is  no  mystery  about  their  coin- 
age but  there  is  a mystery  about  their  disappearance. 
My  idea  is  that  they  were  immediately  exported  or 
turned  into  bullion  by  some  one  at  a considerable  profit 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
was  stopped. 
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The  Mint  records  show  that  19,570  silver  dollars 
were  coined  during  1804,  delivered  as  follows  by  the 
Chief  Coiner: 

January  7th,  2500.  One  reserved  for  assay 
January  19th,  8000.  Two  “ “ “ ' 

February  1st,  5500.  One  “ “ “ 

February  11th,  730.  Two  “ “ “ 

March  28th,  2840.  One  “ “ “ 

It  will  be  noticed  seven  of  them  were  reserved  for 
assay  purposes. 

The  printed  records  also  show  that  there  was  silver 
to  the  value  of  $12,494.07  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Coiner  and  the  Melter  and  Refiner  on  December  31, 
1803. 

Director  Boudinot  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars in  1804  to  prevent  their  exportation  because  their 
bullion  market  value  exceeded  their  face  value.  His 
successor,  Director  Robert  Patterson,  followed  his  prece- 
dent. 

James  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  by  order  of 
President  Jefferson  on  May  1,  1806,  ordered  that  no 
silver  coins  exceeding  the  half  dollar  should  be  coined, 
and  as  a result  of  this  no  more  silver  dollars  were  minted 
until  1840  with  the  exception  of  the  “Gobrecht”  dollars, 
of  which  only  one  thousand  were  coined. 

Together  with  the  mystery  of  the  1804  dollar  there 
is  the  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  the  half  dollars 
of  the  same  year.  An  altered  die  of  1804  was  used  in 
1805. 

During  1804,  from  April  11th  to  November  8th,  in- 
clusive, there  were  One  Hundred  Fifty-six  Thousand 
Five  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Half  Dollars  coined,  of 
which  twenty  were  reserved  for  assay.  On  June  12th 
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Six  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Quar- 
ters were  delivered  by  the  Chief  Coiner,  one  of  which 
was  reserved.  On  May  11th  and  June  12th  Eight  Thou- 
sand Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Dimes  were  delivered, 
of  which  three  were  reserved  for  assay  purposes. 

The  1804  silver  dollar  in  the  Mint  Cabinet  Collection 
is  without  a doubt  one  of  those  reserved  for  assay  and 
saved  by  Adam  Eckfeldt  for  the  Mint  collection  of  coins 
he  had  in  mind.  The  M.  A.  Stickney  dollar  obtained  by 
him  from  the  Mint  in  1843  in  exchange  for  other  coins 
is  also  uncjuestionably  a genuine  1804  dollar.  It  was 
sold  some  years  ago  for  thirty-six  hundred  dollars. 
This  dollar  brought  the  highest  price  of  record  for  a 
silver  coin  of  the  first  Mint  of  the  United  States  and 
entitles  it  to  be  called  the  gem  of  our  silver  coinage.  The 
silver  center  cent  holds  the  record  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a copper  coin.  It  was  made  at  the  Mint 
in  1792. 

Among  the  explanations  concerning  the  1804  dollar 
are  the  following: 

First,  that  they  were  not  coined  in  1804. 

Second,  that  they  were  dated  1803. 

Third,  that  they  were  all  lost  at  sea. 

Fourth,  that  they  were  all  exported  to  the  Far  East. 

Fifth,  that  they  were  all  melted. 

Sixth,  that  they  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
used  to  pay  off  the  Barbary  Pirates. 

Seventh,  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Mint  was  not  a 
calendar  year  and  therefore  confused  year  dates.  This 
is  wrong. 

I have  no  doubt  that  some  time  in  the  future  some 
discovery  will  be  made  that  will  satisfactorily  unravel 
the  puzzle  that  has  interested  and  confused  the  numis- 
matists of  America. 
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The  fact  that  the  minting  of  silver  dollars  was  sud- 
denly discontinued  certainly  makes  it  appear  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  their  coinage  for  some  special  reason 
that  applied  to  them  only,  or  at  least  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  other  silver  coins. 

If  the  account  books  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
are  still  extant  it  is  highly  probable  they  could  shed 
some  light  on  the  problem. 

Director  Moore,  in  his  annual  report  of  January  1, 
1827,  stated,  “The  coinage  of  half  dollars  in  preference 
generally  to  that  of  the  dollar  was  adopted  in  the  year 
1805,  on  a suggestion,  it  is  understood,  from  a source 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  that  this  form  of  silver 
coin  would  impose  a beneficial  restraint  on  its  exit  from 
the  country.  The  effect,  it  is  believed,  has  justified  this 
preference  and  offers  still  an  adequate  motive  for  adher- 
ing to  it.” 

The  silver  dollar  output  report  of  the  Mint  for  the 
year  1805  is  explainable  as  follows:  On  June  3,  1805, 

the  United  States  Bank  deposited  25,971  oz.  15  dwt. 
gross,  which  contained  by  Assayers  report,  26,000  oz.  of 
standard  silver,  valued  at  $30,000. 

In  the  deposit  which  was  mainly  composed  of  Span- 
ish dollars,  there  were  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-one 
United  States  Dollars.  These  were  not  melted  but  were 
returned  by  the  Chief  Coiner  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  on  June  28th  together  with  Thirty-four  Thousand 
Quarter  Dollars,  total  weight  7,644  oz.  17  dwt.  8 grains, 
value  $8,821.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  Thousand 
Dollars  value  was  paid  to  the  Bank  July  31,  1805. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  supposed  coinage  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Twenty-one  Dollars  in  1805  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  the  matter  is  shown  as  above  to  be  purely 
a bookkeeping  entry. 
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Old  Mint  Goins 

The  coins  dated  from  1793  to  1832,  inclusive,  struck 
at  the  First  United  States  Mint,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  tabulation  taken  from  a Government  report: 


Half  Cents 

1793  to  1811,  inclusive,  excepting  1798 
and  1801 ; 1825  to  1832,  inclusive,  ex- 
cepting 1827  and  1830. 

Cents 

Continuous,  excepting  1815. 

Half  Dimes 

1794  to  1797,  inclusive.  1800  to 
1805,  inclusive,  excepting  1804;  1829 
to  1832,  inclusive. 

Dimes 

1796  to  1805,  inclusive,  excepting 
1799;  1807  to  1811,  inclusive,  except- 
ing 1808;  1820  to  1832,  inclusive,  ex- 
cepting 1824  and  1826. 

Quarters 

1796-1797,  1804  to  1807,  inclusive; 
1815-1816,  1818  to  1832,  excepting 
1824,  1826,  1829  and  1830. 

Half  Dollars 

1794  to  1797,  inclusive,  excepting 
1796;  1801  to  1832,  inclusive.  None 
known  of  1804,  although  a large  num- 
ber were  coined.  An  altered  1804  die 
was  used  in  1805. 

Dollars 

1794  to  1804,  inclusive. 

Quarter  Eagles  1796  to  1799,  inclusive;  1802  to  1808, 


Half  Eagles 

inclusive,  and  1821  ; 1824  to  1832,  in- 
clusive, excepting  1828. 

1795  to  1832,  inclusive,  excepting  1816 
and  1817. 

Eagles 

1795  to  1804,  inclusive. 
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Notes  on  Gents  and  Half  Gents 

On  May  8,  1792,  Congress  authorized  the  purchase 
of  a quantity  of  copper  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  for  the  coinage  of  cents  and  half  cents,  and 
further  ordered  that  when  the  copper  coinage  reached  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  same  should  be  an- 
nounced in  two  gazettes  or  newspapers  and  then  all  other 
copper  coins  if  offered  in  payment  should  be  forfeited. 
On  January  1,  1800,  the  Director  advised  the  President 
that  the  public  should  be  given  notice  that  the  coppers 
struck  had  reached  that  amount.  This  was  probably  not 
done. 

The  large  1792  pattern  cent  conformed  fairly  well 
to  the  Act  of  April  2nd  of  that  year  and,  therefore,  has 
been  claimed  by  some  as  the  first  cent  coined  by  the  Mint. 

The  weight  of  the  copper  cent  was  originally  fixed, 
April  2,  1792,  at  eleven  pennyweights  (264  grains).  On 
January  14,  1793,  it  was  changed  to  two  hundred  and 
eight  grains.  On  March  3,  1795,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  reduce  the  weight  of  cents  not  to  exceed 
two  pennyweights,  at  his  discretion.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  was  ordered  to  send  cents  and  half 
cents  to  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation.  Before  this  time  the  copper  coinage  did 
not  get  into  general  circulation  very  far  away  from  Phila- 
delphia and  was  freely  used  there  by  coppersmiths  for 
commercial  purposes. 

On  January  20,  1796,  a proclamation  was  issued  by 
President  Washington  reducing  the  weight  of  the  cent 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  grains.  Half  cents  were 
proportional  to  the  cents  in  weight  under  all  three  acts. 

The  regular  coinage  of  copper  began  March  1,  1793, 
when,  according  to  one  authority,  eleven  thousand,  one 
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hundred  and  seventy-eight  cents  were  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Coiner.  The  coinage  for  1793-94-95  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Cents 

Half  Cents 

Total. 

1793 

Entire  year 

110,512 

35,334 

$1,281  79 

1794 

First  quarter 

273,300 

58,000 

3,023  00 

Second  quarter 

216,000 

2,160  00 

Third  quarter 

308,200 

23,600 

3,200  00 

Fourth  quarter 

121,021 

1,210  21 

1795 

Last  quarter 

37,000 

25,600 

498  00 

1,066,033 

142,534 

$11,373  00 

The  1795  cents  and  half  cents  should  be  scarce  because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  coinage  of  that  year.  They  were 
all  struck  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and  deposited 
in  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  as  follows : 

October  27th,  Bank  of  the  United  States : 26,000 
Cents,  4,000  Half  Cents. 

October  27th,  Bank  of  Pennsylvania:  11,000  Cents, 
10,800  Half  Cents. 

December  3rd,  Bank  of  the  United  States:  10,800 
Half  Cents. 

1795 — Grand  total,  amounting  to  $498.00. 

When  Director  De  Saussure  entered  office  he  said 
there  was  no  copper  fit  for  coinage  and  none  was  coined 
during  his  administration  or  purchased  by  him  because  of 
its  price.  He  retired  in  October,  1795. 

On  January  26,  1796,  President  Washington  issued 
a proclamation  which  in  part  read  as  follows: 

“Whereas  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  copper 
and  expense  of  coinage  I have  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
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copper  coin  of  the  United  States  one  pennyweight  and 
sixteen  grains  in  each  cent  and  in  like  proportions  in  each 
half  cent  and  the  same  has  since  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  December  last  been  reduced  accordingly:  I hereby 

give  notice  thereof  : and  that  all  cents  and  half  cents  coined 
and  to  be  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  from 
and  after  the  said  twenty-seventh  day  of  December  are  to 
weigh,  the  cents  seven  pennyweights  and  the  half  cents, 
each  three  pennyweights  and  twelve  grains.” 


Copper  Coinage  of  1796 


Cents 

Half  Cents 

T OT AL . 

First  Quarter,  January  1 

45,000 

16 

15,000 

23 

15,000 

29 

75,000 

March  12 

348,000 

60,000 

31 

3,500 

49,000 

$5,560  00 

Second  Quarter 

109,825 

5,090 

1,123  70 

Third  and  Fourth  Quarters 

363,375 

1,390 

3,640  70 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  the  forty-five  thousand 
cents  delivered  on  January  1,  1796,  were  dated  1795.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  half  cents  delivered  in  March 
were  dated  1796,  which,  if  true,  should  make  the  half 
cents  of  1796  common,  but  the  fact  remains  they  are  very 
rare.  If  the  half  cents  of  March  were  dated  1795  this 
would  account  for  the  rarity  of  the  1796  half  cent. 

On  account  of  the  high  price  of  copper  in  1804  the 
coinage  of  cents  was  confined  to  one  press. 

During  1806  the  cent  press  was  out  of  repair  and  the 
number  of  cents  was  reduced  on  that  account. 

None  were  coined  in  1815  because  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  copper,  due  to  the  war  with 
Great  Britain. 
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During  1820  the  production  of  copper  cents  was  stop- 
ped for  six  months  because  the  demand  was  over  supplied. 

The  Bar  Gents 

The  following  item  taken  from  a New  Jersey  news- 
paper dated  November  12,  1785,  tends  to  show  that  the 
bar  cents  were  not  coined  under  the  supervision  of  Robert 
Morris : 

“A  new  and  curious  kind  of  coppers  have  lately  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  New  York.  The  novelty  and  bright  gloss  of  which  keeps 
them  in  circulation.  These  coppers  are  in  fact  similar  to  Continental 
buttons  without  eyes;  on  the  one  side  are  thirteen  stripes  and  on  the 
other  U.  S.  A.  as  was  usual  on  the  soldiers  buttons.  If  Congress 
does  not  take  the  establishment  of  a Mint  into  consideration  and  carry 
it  into  effect  it  is  probable  that  the  next  coin  which  may  come  into 
circulation,  as  we  have  a variety  of  them,  will  be  the  soldiers  old 
pewter  buttons,  for  they  are  nearly  as  variable  as  the  coppers  above 
described  and  hardly  so  plenty.” 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  1778  the  soldiers’  buttons  were  made  of  a 
composition  of  lead  and  tin  in  proportions  of  about  three 
to  one. 

Old  and  Rare  Goins 

Almost  without  exception  all  of  the  rare  United 
States  coins  were  made  prior  to  1832  in  the  First  United 
States  Mint.  The  rarest  copper  coin  is  the  1792  silver 
center  cent,  of  which  two  planchets  were  found  in  1907, 
when  the  first  one  of  the  Mint  Buildings  was  demolished. 
Despite  tempting  offers  from  the  late  J.  C.  Mitchelson, 
who  came  all  the  way  from  Connecticut,  and  others, 
these  planchets  were  given  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
and,  together  with  other  coins  and  relics  of  our  First 
Mint,  are  on  exhibition  in  Congress  Hall,  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  where  the  Mint  Act  of  1792  was  passed. 
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At  one  time  I was  rather  inclined  to  think  I was 
making  a mistake  in  giving  the  various  things  to  the 
City  instead  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Curator  Wilfred  Jordan  of  Independence  Hall, 
who  planned  to  gather  relics  for  Congress  Hall,  which 
pertained  to  Acts  of  Congress  when  Philadelphia  was 
the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Now  that  the  celebrated  Mint  col- 
lection has  been  removed  bodily  to  Washington,  I am 
surely  glad  the  Old  Mint  relics  could  not  be  taken  away, 
and  I have  high  hopes  that  others  will  see  their  way  clear 
to  add  the  things  that  will  make  Curator  Jordan’s  dream 
come  true. 

There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  old  coins, 
particularly  the  old-fashioned  large  copper  cents,  mixed 
with  tokens  and  foreign  coins,  practically  all  of  no 
market  value,  that  were  hoarded  by  persons  long  since 
deceased.  Today  their  children  and  grandchildren  have 
them  tucked  away  in  canvas  sacks,  cracker  jars,  old 
desks,  tin  boxes,  etc.,  etc.  Outside  of  the  sentimental 
value  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  their  possession,  but 
in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  chance  of  being  careless 
with  an  item  of  extraordinary  value  they  should  be  taken 
to  an  old  established,  reliable  and  respectable  coin  dealer 
for  inspection  and  appraisal.  I know  of  no  other  or 
better  way  to  determine  their  value.  The  long  estab- 
lished coin  dealers  with  a place  of  business  are  as  a rule 
entitled  to  confidence  and  worthy  of  their  profession,  but 
they  have  to  buy  so  that  they  can  sell  at  a profit.  Some 
of  them  hold  sales  at  auction  on  regular  commissions, 
and  a person  unfamiliar  with  such  sales  would  be  amazed 
at  the  totals  realized  when  a really  fine  coin  collection  is 
sold  under  the  hammer. 

The  market  values  of  coins  depend  far  more  on  their 
condition  than  their  dates.  Uncirculated,  scarce  United 
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Cents  and  half  cents  found  in  1907  which  together  with  other  finds  are  now  in  the  Congress 

Hail  collection 
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Planchets  of  silver  center  cents,  ordinary  cents,  half  cents  and  a piece  of  copper  from  which 

a half  cent  planchet  was  struck 
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States  cents  are  easily  worth  fifty  times  more  than  worn 
coins  of  the  same  date.  The  rarest  cent  of  all  seems  to 
be  the  one  of  1799  which  was  made  of  soft  copper  and 
seldom  seen  in  an  uncirculated  condition;  furthermore, 
there  is  no  fixed  value  for  any  rare  coin,  and  the  prices 
fluctuate  tremendously  at  auction  coin  sales.  Among  the 
coins  conceded  by  all  to  be  exceedingly  rare  are:  half 

cent  of  1796,  half  dime  of  1802,  quarter  of  1827,  half 
dollar  of  1796,  dollar  of  1804,  and  certain  varieties  of 
gold  coins  as  follows:  quarter  eagle  of  1797,  half  eagle 
of  1822  and  eagle  of  1798. 

The  coins  of  1792,  such  as  the  Washington  disme 
and  half  dismes  and  the  pattern  cents  of  that  year  made 
at  the  Mint  are  also  rare.  Cents  of  1793  and  1804  are 
considered  rare  by  some  collectors. 

In  the  summer  of  1915,  I was  visited  by  an  aged 
physician  named  Gerhard  who  was  much  interested  in 
my  picture  “Inspection  of  the  First  United  States  Coins,” 
painted  by  John  Ward  Dunsmore,  a well-known  artist 
of  New  York,  who  was  selected  not  only  because  of  his 
artistic  talents  but  also  because  of  his  ability  to  portray 
the  head  of  Washington  in  a recognizable  fashion. 

Dr.  Gerhard  showed  me  an  uncirculated  Washington 
half  disme  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  told  me  that  it 
had  not  been  out  of  the  hands  of  his  family  since  it  was 
coined  when  David  Rittenhouse  was  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.  At  my  request,  a few  days  later  he  wrote  me  the 
following  letter: 

Fifty  Eighth  Street  & Ovkrbrook  Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 

My  dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

The  David  Rittenhouse  silver  “Half  disme”  (never  in  circula- 
tion) came  into  my  possession  many  years  ago  having  been  given 
to  me  by  my  half  uncle,  David  Rittenhouse  Sergeant,  a son  of  Jona- 
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than  Dickinson  Sergeant  (my  great  grandfather)  by  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth  Rittenhouse. 

David  Rittenhouse  Sergeant,  when  I was  a young  boy,  had  a 
number,  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  of  these  coins  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother  and  what  has  become  of  them,  I do  not  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

June  12th,  1915.  Geo.  S.  Gerhard. 

I asked  Dr.  Gerhard  if  he  would  present  the  coin  to 
the  Congress  Hall  collection  which  already  had  specimens 
of  the  half  disme,  also  a disme  struck  in  copper,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  consider  the  suggestion.  After  his 
decease  some  years  ago,  I took  up  the  matter  with  some 
one  connected  with  his  estate  and  was  informed  the  coin 
could  not  be  found. 

Dr.  Gerhard’s  letter  indicates  that  David  Rittenhouse 
must  have  had  a large  number  of  the  half  dismes,  and 
if  this  were  true,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he,  like 
Washington,  furnished  some  silver  from  which  the  coins 
were  struck.  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse  was  a daughter  of 
David. 

Illumination  of  the  Mint 

When  the  Mint  was  first  opened  tallow  candles,  whale 
oil,  the  glow  of  the  burning  charcoal  of  the  forges,  and 
the  leaping  flames  of  the  burning  wood  in  the  fire  places 
furnished  the  artificial  light  for  the  workmen  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  hours. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion 
it  is  evident  that  illumination  for  protective  purposes 
seemed  desirable,  for  in  November,  1794,  two  street 
lamps  were  purchased ; also  a tin  can  for  oil  and  a tin 
burner  for  lighting  the  oil  lamps.  At  this  time  a watch 
house  was  built  and  a night  watchman  was  employed, 
who  was  equipped  with  a lantern.  Jacob  Painter  fur- 
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nished  the  first  oil  for  the  lamps  at  fifty-six  cents  a gal- 
lon. In  1799  sperm  whale  oil  in  iron  bound  casks  cost 
one  dollar  a gallon.  Candle  sticks  and  snuffers,  tallow 
and  oil,  lanterns  and  lamps  were  never  displaced  in  the 
First  United  States  Mint. 

The  Mint  Power  Plant 

The  first  power  of  the  Mint  was  derived  from  a pair 
of  oxen  purchased  of  Thomas  Roads  for  sixty  dollars. 
They  evidently  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory  because 
no  more  oxen  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Mint. 
From  time  to  time  horses  were  purchased  and  on  March 
22,  1802,  Director  Elias  Boudinot  reported  “three  horses 
good  for  little  but  for  the  use  of  the  Mint.” 

The  annual  report  of  Boudinot  January  1,  1803, 
claimed  two  additional  horses  were  needed  if  the  Mint 
should  be  continued  in  its  present  condition.  He,  in  a 
letter  to  Hon.  John  Davenport  January  18,  1803,  wrote 
that  the  expense  of  a steam  engine  was  not  justified  unless 
a new  Mint  was  thought  necessary. 

In  1806  a steam  engine  was  offered  to  the  Mint  for 
six  thousand  dollars,  but  the  price  was  considered  too 
great.  The  coinage  presses  of  the  screw  and  lever  type 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  operated  by  hand. 

George  Escol  Sellers,  in  his  “Early  Engineering 
Reminiscences,”  published  in  the  American  Machinist  in 
May  and  June,  1893,  briefly  describes  the  coinage  of 
cents  as  follows:  “Through  this  window  the  passers-by 
going  up  and  down  the  alley  could  readily  see  the  bare- 
armed vigorous  men  swinging  the  heavy  and  weighty 
balanced  lever  that  drove  the  screw  with  sufficient  force 
so  that  by  the  momentum  of  the  weighted  ends  this  quick 
threaded  screw  had  the  power  to  impress  the  blank  and 
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thus  coin  each  piece.  They  could  see  the  rebound  or 
recoil  of  these  end  weights  as  they  struck  a heavy  wooden 
spring  beam  driving  the  lever  back  to  the  man  who 
worked  it;  they  could  hear  the  clanking  of  the  chain  that 
checked  it  at  the  right  point  to  prevent  its  striking  the 
man.” 

In  1816  a steam  engine,  made  by  Oliver  Evans,  was 
installed,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  used  for 
striking  coins.  It  probably  displaced  the  horses  in  the 
operation  of  the  drawing  and  rolling  machines.  Charles 
Danhower  was  the  first  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
engine.  Steam  coinage  presses  were  first  used  in  the 
second  Mint  at  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets  in  1836. 

When  the  second  United  States  Mint  was  built  it  was 
furnished  throughout  with  entirely  new  machinery  so 
that  the  first  Mint  might  be  kept  in  full  operation  during 
the  construction  of  the  new  Mint.  After  it  went  into 
operation  the  machinery  of  the  Old  Mint  was  sold  under 
the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  mostly  by  weight  as  old  metal. 
Sellers  concern  purchased  the  rolling  mill  department 
with  its  shafting  and  connected  machinery.  The  hous- 
ings, rolls,  etc.,  did  not  go  into  the  melting  furnace  but 
were  refitted  as  a train  of  rod  rolls  and  went  into  service 
in  a Pennsylvania  Rolling  Mill.  He  recalled  the  melting 
of  metals,  the  rolling  of  metal  strips,  the  stamping  of 
gold  and  silver  planchets. 

Sellers  was  a grandson  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  and 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  officials  of  the 
first  and  second  Mints.  His  mother’s  half  brother  was 
Franklin  Peale,  whose  commission  as  Chief  Coiner  of 
the  Mint  dated  March  27,  1839,  and  signed  by  President 
Martin  Van  Buren  is  now  in  my  possession.  In  his 
reminiscences,  Sellers  gives  Adam  Eckfeldt  credit  for  the 
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invention  of  the  long  end  levers  with  folding  handles  of 
Pat  Lyons  celebrated  fire  engines. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  first  United  States  Mint  was 
open  to  visitors,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  any  men- 
tion of  a visit  to  it  by  any  person,  American  or  foreign, 
with  the  exception  of  Sellers,  who  was  born  and  raised 
near  it  and  played  around  it  as  a boy.  He  describes  it 
in  his  reminiscences  with  great  accuracy  and  intelligence. 
Judging  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  it  by  visitors  to 
Philadelphia,  which  is  quite  different  today  when  the 
present  Mint  is  considered,  and  the  further  fact  that  no 
local  artist  ever  made  a sketch  of  it  outside  of  Captain 
Frank  H.  Taylor,  who  made  one  at  my  request  from  my 
description,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Ye  Olde  Mint 
with  all  of  its  exclusive  interests  did  not  attract  much 
more  attention  a century  ago  than  the  street  pump  in  the 
well  almost  in  front  of  it. 

Fuel  of  the  Mint — Use  of  Anthracite  Goal  in  1793-1794 

The  charcoal  for  the  furnaces  and  forges  of  the  First 
United  States  Mint  was  mostly  procured  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  beginning,  the  Mint  would  send  one  of  its  clerks 
to  make  the  purchase  and  the  hostler  to  haul  it  to  the 
Mint.  This  became  impracticable  after  the  Mint  got 
into  full  operation,  because  of  the  large  quantities  required 
and  it  was  then  purchased  of  the  charcoal  burners  who 
hauled  it  to  the  Mint  across  the  Delaware  River  ferries. 
Judging  from  such  names  as  Enoch  Mannery,  Japhet 
Ireland  and  Andrew  Steelman,  a great  deal  of  the  char- 
coal was  from  what  was  then  known  as  the  Egg  Harbor 
section  of  New  Jersey,  then  old  Gloucester  County,  now 
a part  of  Atlantic  County.  Others  who  supplied  char- 
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coal  lived  around  Glassboro  and  Williamstown,  then 
called  Glasstown  and  Squankum. 

On  July  8,  1793,  Howell  and  Taylor  were  paid  thirty- 
eight  dollars  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  stone 
(anthracite)  coal.  On  July  30,  1794,  Godfrey  Gebler 
was  paid  ninety-six  dollars  and  seventy  cents  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  This  indicates  one  of  the  very 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  use  of  hard  coal  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Cord  wood  was  purchased  in  fairly  large  quantities, 
and  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a store-house  for  it  and 
charcoal,  which  was  purchased  in  lots  of  hundreds  of 
bushels  at  a time,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  Mint  was  the 
largest  user  of  fuel  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  year 
1800. 

There  were  several  stoves  of  the  six  to  ten  plate 
variety,  as  well  as  a couple  of  fire  places  for  warming  the 
various  departments  and  offices  of  the  Mint.  Cord  wood 
was  undoubtedly  used  in  them  after  being  cut  and  split 
to  size. 

Nero,  The  Watch  Dog  of  the  First  United  States  Mint 

On  January  7,  1793,  Henry  Voigt,  Superintendent 
and  Chief  Coiner  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  paid 
three  dollars  for  a watch  dog  for  the  protection  of  the 
property.  This  savage  brute,  named  Nero,  was  the  first 
of  several  that  kept  guard  over  the  First  United  States 
Mint  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  There  were  two 
Mint  watchmen ; one  for  day,  the  other  for  night.  The 
night  watchman  was  required  to  visit  the  different  build- 
ings of  the  Mint  every  hour,  armed  with  a dirk  and  loaded 
pistol,  accompanied  by  the  watch  dog. 

It  is  easy  to  surmise  that  the  dog  was  not  kept  around 
the  Mint  as  a playfellow  for  the  watchmen.  Dog  food 
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was  an  item  of  Mint  expense,  the  same  as  rum  and  beer 
for  the  workmen  used  to  be  in  the  First  Mint. 

Special  instructions  of  serious  import  were  issued 
from  time  to  time  as  to  how  the  dog  should  he  used  by 
the  watchman.  A savage  dog,  ready  for  action  at  all 
times  against  thieves  and  intruders,  was  considered  by 
the  Mint  officials  absolutely  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  Mint.  Tradition  has  it  that  on  countless  occasions 
fierce  old  Nero  and  his  successors  caused  the  night  watch- 
man to  ring  the  yard  bell  to  frighten  away  prowlers  and 
summon  certain  Mint  officers  who  were  privileged  to  sleep 
in  the  Mint  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

It  was  the  custom  for  workmen  of  the  Mint  to  have 
their  luncheons  brought  to  them  by  members  of  their 
families,  hut  none  were  privileged  to  feed  the  dog  and 
thereby  permit  it  to  become  friendly  with  anyone  other 
than  the  watchmen. 

Bank  Account  Opened  With  the  Bank  of  the 

United  States 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States  on  June  17,  1794, 
made  its  first  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Its  first  draft  on  the  bank  was  Warrant  Number  92,  for 
eighteen  dollars,  made  payable  to  Frederick  Riche  for 
eighteen  days,  making  dies.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
bank  account  the  drafts  were  on  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint.  The  bank  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  Mint 
and  was  for  a long  time  its  sole  depositary. 

The  first  five  deposits  were  as  follows : 


June 

17, 

1794 

$440 

07 

June 

23, 

1794 

$400 

00 

Inly 

19, 

1794 

$1,901 

83 

July 

25, 

1794 

$1,835 

33 

October 

2, 

1794 

$2,127 

78 
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The  Mint  deposited  its  output  of  cents  to  the  credit 
of  Samuel  Meredith,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  It 
deposited  eighty  thousand  cents  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  May,  1794,  also  forty  thousand  more  in  June, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  each  in  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  cents  coined  in  1794  numbered  nine  hundred 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

The  deposits  of  cents  and  half  cents  chiefly  in  the 
banks  located  in  Philadelphia  caused  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction, and  as  late  as  November,  1804,  banks  of 
New  York  and  Newark  made  urgent  requests  for  cents. 

Mint  Controversies 

In  June,  1796,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Mint  was  absent  without  leave  and  used  one  of  the  horses 
of  the  Mint  on  the  occasion.  The  Director  expressed  his 
disapproval  in  very  strong  terms  and  issued  an  order  that 
no  one  should  presume  to  ride  the  horses  on  Sundays. 

In  November,  1802,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  former  clerk, 
took  out  a number  of  papers  belonging  to  the  Treasurer’s 
Department,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  search 
him  violently  broke  away  and  ran  off.  The  next  day  he 
returned  and  delivered  certain  papers,  alleging  they  were 
all  he  had  taken  and  which  he  wanted  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing. The  Director  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  examination  of  Cloud,  Eckfeldt, 
Ehrenzeller  and  Scott,  of  the  Mint,  to  establish  the  facts 
according  to  their  knowledge  with  the  plan  of  waiting  on 
Dallas,  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  in  the  district, 
with  the  said  witnesses. 

George  Breining,  in  October,  1803,  charged  Henry 
Voigt  with  doing  outside  work  contrary  to  the  good  order 
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of  the  Mint.  The  charge  fell  flat  after  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation, and  Boudinot  made  a detailed  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  satisfied  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation 
and  relieve  Voigt  of  his  worry.  From  the  testimony  it 
would  seem  that  Voigt  had  a journeyman  employed  in- 
dependent of  the  Mint,  who  looked  after  his  clock  and 
watchmaking  business.  When  Voigt  went  with  the  Mint 
he  took  with  him  his  own  lathe  for  turning  the  dies  with- 
out any  charge  for  it,  and  it  had  been  repaired  by  the 
Mint  workmen.  Voigt  had  also  repaired  for  Isaac  Briggs, 
Surveyor  General  at  Natchez,  a transit  and  chronometer 
at  the  Mint.  There  had  also  been  a number  of  medals 
struck  by  permission  of  the  Director.  Breining  was 
evidently  fighting  a hornet’s  nest  and  got  the  worst  of  the 
fray  in  the  form  of  exposures  somewhat  derogatory  to 
himself.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  assistant  to  the  Chief  Coiner 
and  manager  of  the  Mint  Shop;  Ludwick  Sharp,  clerk; 
William  Littlewood,  foreman  of  the  Mint;  John  Shreiner, 
regulator  of  precious  metals,  and  Lewis  Bitting,  mill- 
wright and  carpenter,  all  gave  testimony  favorable  to 
Voigt. 

The  finding  of  a cigar  stump  on  one  of  the  Mint 
counters  caused  an  order  to  be  issued,  December  21,  1804, 
by  the  Director  forbidding  the  use  of  cigars. 

RUSH -BOUDINOT  CONTROVERSY 

Benjamin  Rush,  famous  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  FJias  Boudinot,  President  of  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1782-1783,  and  Revolutionary  patriot, 
were  related  by  marriage.  Boudinot  was  of  a religious 
turn  of  mind  and  made  the  motion  in  Congress  that  re- 
sulted in  November  26,  1789,  being  proclaimed  by 
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Washington  as  the  first  National  Thanksgiving  Day. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  author  of  several  books  and  pamphlets. 

He  married  the  sister  of  Richard  Stockton,  the  Signer 
from  New  Jersey.  Rush  married  her  niece  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Stockton,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elias  Boudinot,  Sr.,  father  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.  Richard  Stockton  had  two  sons,  Richard,  Jr. 
(the  Duke),  and  Lucius  Horatio  Stockton,  a celebrated 
lawyer  of  New  Jersey.  William  Bradford,  Attorney 
General  under  Washington,  married  a sister  of  Boudinot, 
the  patriot  and  friend  of  Washington. 

Rush,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  was  a justly  cele- 
brated physician  and  prevailed  on  Boudinot  to  have  him 
appointed  by  the  President  to  succeed  Dr.  Nicholas  Way 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Mint.  This  was  done  somewhat 
reluctantly  because  Boudinot  did  not  think  that  Rush 
could  be  at  the  Mint  sufficiently  to  attend  to  the  duties 
there  as  outlined  by  law.  Rush  made  promises  that  re- 
sulted in  his  appointment  which  soon  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Boudinot,  who  appealed  to  Rush  to  resign,  which 
he  promised  but  neglected  to  do.  In  fact  he  did  prac- 
tically nothing  at  the  Mint  except  to  sign  documents 
prepared  by  his  clerks. 

After  several  years  the  breach  widened  between  them 
and  finally  on  September  10,  1802,  Rush  wrote  a threat- 
ening letter  to  Boudinot  which  he  received  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  while  visiting  a sick  relative.  In  this  letter, 
the  unamiable  doctor  said  he  would  hold  no  intercourse 
with  Boudinot  and  told  him  if  he  had  forgotten  the  prac- 
tices alluded  to,  that  Nathaniel  Thomas,  formerly  a clerk 
in  the  Mint,  would  furnish  details. 

Upon  Boudinot’s  return  a few  weeks  later  he  called 
the  officers  of  the  Mint  together  and  read  them  the  letter. 
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They,  fearful  that  the  fuss  would  injure  the  Mint,  en- 
deavored to  smooth  the  on-coming-  seas  by  asking-  the 
Director  and  Treasurer  to  re-establish  harmony  and 
peace  in  the  Mint. 

Dr.  Rush,  on  October  14th,  wrote  Cloud,  Richard- 
son, Scot,  Voigt  and  Eckfeldt,  officers  of  the  Mint,  stat- 
ing he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  them  of  a part 
of  the  improper  practices  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to 
Boudinot : 

“He  has  paid  his  tenant,  Joseph  Pierson,  five  per  cent  upon  cer- 
tain purchases  made  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  Mint  at  a time  when 
they  might  have  been  made  free  of  Commissions  by  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  Mint. 

“He  has  taken  all  of  the  dung  of  the  stable  of  the  Mint  for  his 
own  use  for  several  years  without  crediting  the  Mint  for  it.  Should 
Mr.  Boudinot  make  retribution  in  value  for  what  he  has  taken  from 
the  Mint  above  his  salary  no  further  notice  shall  be  taken  by  me  of 
his  conduct.” 

He  referred  them  to  former  clerk  Thomas,  with 
whom  Boudinot  had  a later  misunderstanding  over  some 
papers  Thomas  had  taken  from  the  Mint  and  afterwards 
returned. 

This  letter  of  Rush’s  was  sent  to  Boudinot  by  the 
Mint  officers  and  the  following  is  a copy  of  his  reply  to 
them  : 

Rosehill,  October  14,  1802. 

Gentlemen  : 

I received  the  very  extraordinary  letter  you  received  from  Dr. 
Rush  and  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Eckfeldt.  All  I think  proper,  at 
present,  to  say  upon  it  is,  that  it  confirms  me  greatly  in  my  opinion 
of  this  unhappy  man.  I pity  him,  and  consider  him  as  one  bent  on 
bis  own  destruction,  which  he  is  hastening  much  faster  than  I could 
wish. 

Whenever  I shall  condescend  to  put  myself  on  a par  with  him 
or  Mr.  Thomas  his  associate,  or  trouble  myself  about  any  false- 
hoods, they  may  think  proper  to  fabricate  between  them,  then  indeed 
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I should  think  my  ownself  somewhat  culpable — I doubt  not  you  feel 
the  same  consciousness  of  perfect  integrity,  that  I do,  with  regard 
to  all  our  conduct  in  the  Mint,  I hope  therefore  you  will  not  give 
yourselves  a moment’s  consideration  on  his  malicious  charges.  There 
will,  very  soon,  be  an  opportunity  of  fully  justifying  ourselves. 

All  I have  expected  from  you,  on  my  part  is,  that  you  will  de- 
clare your  knowledge  of  my  conduct  according  to  your  nicest  sense 
of  truth  and  honor;  and  if  that  will  not  serve  me,  I am  willing  to 
abide  by  the  Consequences. 

I am  Gentlemen  with  a perfect  sense  of  your  integrity  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  execution  of  your  trusts, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Messrs.  Voigt,  Cloud  E.  Boudinot. 

Richardson,  Scott 
and  Eckfeldt. 

An  affidavit  by  Joseph  Pierson,  called  Captain, 
shows  that  the  stable  dung  of  the  Mint  was  of  necessity 
kept  in  a small  place  and  that  it  had  been  formerly  hauled 
away  frequently  at  an  expense  to  the  Mint,  and  that  he, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Director  and  also  the  hostler 
(Sybert),  agreed  to  haul  it  away  for  it  and  free  of 
charges  for  hauling  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so;  and 
that  he  had  also  hauled  away  cinders  and  dirt  free  until 
the  Mint  got  a cart  of  its  own.  He  also  swore  that  when 
he  had  straw  to  spare  he  had  furnished  litter  to  the  Mint 
free  of  expense.  The  five  per  cent,  commission  amount- 
ed to  about  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  purchases 
of  wood,  grain  and  hay  he  had  made  at  the  lowest  prices 
and  at  times  most  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  Mint. 

Once,  during  a great  scarcity  of  charcoal,  he  had  gone 
over  to  New  Jersey  at  the  request  of  the  Director  and 
purchased  it  and  received  one  cent  on  each  bushel  for  his 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  controversy  continued  for  months,  and  letters 
from  Richard  Stockton,  Jr.,  and  his  brother,  Lucius 
Horatio  Stockton,  to  their  uncle,  Elias  Boudinot,  indicate 
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a lack  of  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  their  distinguished 
brother-in-law,  Rush. 

Judging  from  a mass  of  contemporaneous  letters  and 
other  data  in  my  possession,  which  thus  far  has  escaped 
destruction  after  the  lapse  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  years,  the  Doctor  was  endeavoring  to  “get 
back”  at  Boudinot  who  had  been  insisting  that  Rush 
should  resign  because  of  his  inability  to  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  Mint  affairs  as  he  had  promised  and  as 
recpiired  by  the  law  of  1792.  It  would  require  a goodly 
sized  pamphlet  to  give  all  of  the  available  information 
about  this  important  Mint  and  family  squabble,  but  it  is 
evident  that  Rush  had  the  courage  to  continue  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Mint  until  his  decease  over  ten  years  later 
and  probably  hated  Boudinot  as  long  as  he  lived,  unless 
he  changed  his  mind  after  October  28,  1808,  when  he 
paid  generous  tribute  to  the  deceased  wife  of  Boudinot, 
and  also  showed  his  hatred  of  her  beloved  husband  who 
a few  years  before  had  left  the  troubles  of  the  first  Mint 
and  retired  to  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  gave 
up  his  time  to  religious  and  charitable  work. 

Robert  Scot,  the  Engraver,  wrote  an  anxious  letter 
to  the  other  officers  of  the  Mint  and  sent  copies  of  it 
to  the  Director  and  Treasurer.  Joseph  Richardson,  who 
was  evidently  a good  Quaker,  also  wrote  a letter  to  both 
Boudinot  and  Rush,  the  salutation  of  which  was  “Dear 
Friends.”  Boudinot  immediately  replied  in  the  language 
shown  in  his  letter  as  follows: 


Rosehill,  12’,  1802. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  gave  me  pleasure,  as  I profess  myself  a lover  of 
peace  and  concord.  You  well  know  that  perfect  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mint  for  seven  years  past,  and  if  it  has  lately  been 
broken  up  in  any  degree  whatever,  I feel  myself  free  from  blame. 
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It  has  been  occasioned  by  substituting  ingratitude  for  friendship, 
violent  uncontrolled  passion  for  reason,  and  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  when  reason  takes  its  flight,  and  when  judgment  has  no  exercise, 
very  vicious  effect  must  be  the  consequence.  It  is  my  preference 
henceforth,  to  leave  such  persons  to  the  punishment  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  to  withdraw  immediately  from  them  as  unworthy  of 
my  confidence,  and  judge  them  too  dangerous  even  to  maintain  any 
intercourse  whatever  with  them.  Nevertheless  I can  with  great  sin- 
cerity, pity,  pray  for  and  forgive  persons  of  so  unhappy  a character, 
and  heartily  wish  them  a speedy  and  effectual  return  of  their  reason 
and  a contrite  repentance.  Your  love  of  peace  and  kind  endeavours 
to  restore  it  are  entitled  to  my  sincere  thanks,  which  I cordially  give 
you. 

I am  your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

E.  Boudinot. 

Mr.  Joseph  Richardson. 

Fires  in  the  Old  Mint  Buildings 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  was  only  one  fire 
of  any  consequence  in  the  Mint  while  it  was  used  as  such. 
It  was  described  in  a Philadelphia  newspaper,  the  United 
States  Gazette,  dated  January  11,  1816,  as  follows: 

“About  two  o’clock  this  morning  fire  broke  out  in  a part  of  the 
back  buildings  belonging  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  the  cause 
totally  unknown.  The  machinery  employed  in  preparing  the  gold 
and  silver  bullion  for  coinage  has  suffered  considerable  injury,  but 
little  or  no  loss,  either  in  the  bullion  or  coins  of  the  precious  metals, 
will  be  sustained. 

“The  front  part  of  the  buildings,  containing  the  coining  presses, 
the  books  and  clerk’s  office,  with  the  engraver’s  and  assayer’s  apart- 
ments, is  uninjured. 

“The  Director  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment  tender  their 
warmest  thanks  to  the  Fire  Companies  and  other  vigilant  citizens  for 
their  prompt  and  successful  exertions  in  extinguishing  this  alarming 
fire.” 


Another  fire  occurred  on  November  15,  1868,  when 
the  Mint  buildings  were  used  for  private  purposes.  This 
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fire  was  described  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  the  next  day 
as  follows : 

“About  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a fire  broke  out  in  an 
old  two-story  structure  on  Filbert  Street  below  Seventh,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  a Church  for  colored  people,  but  now  occupied  as  a 
carpenter  shop  by  Hicks  & Shubert. 

“The  roof  was  destroyed  and  the  building  burned  down  to  the 
second  story.  The  loss  to  Flicks  & Shubert,  who  were  not  insured, 
in  tools,  fixtures,  lumber,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  about  $1000.00.  The  loss 
on  the  building,  which  belongs  to  the  Kates  estate,  is  covered  by 
insurance  in  the  Franklin  Insurance  Company. 

“Just  as  the  firemen  were  leaving,  a second  fire  broke  out  in  an 
old  double  three  and  a half  story  structure  fronting  on  Seventh  Street, 
known  as  the  Mint  building,  which  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  first 
one.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  sparks  from  the  premises  opposite 
lodged  in  the  cornice  and  after  some  time  suddenly  burst  out  in  the 
roof  and  loft. 

“This  building  also  belonged  to  the  Kates  estate  and  is  insured  in 
the  Franklin  Company.  Several  parties  located  in  the  building  and 
who  were  not  injured,  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  water  while  the 
firemen  were  extinguishing  the  flames.” 

The  Seventh  street  building  at  the  time  of  its  demoli- 
tion showed  the  ravages  of  this  fire  in  the  unfinished  top 
floor  or  attic. 

The  first  building  back  of  the  Seventh  street  buildings, 
which  I have  always  called  the  coinage  building,  and 
which  was  the  first  one  erected  in  1792,  was  also  seriously 
damaged  by  fire,  but  when  I do  not  know.  It  at  first  had 
a peaked  roof,  but  after  the  fire  an  inclined  flat  roof 
replaced  it.  When  it  was  demolished  an  immense  square 
timber  that  had  been  burned  off  entirely  was  found  im- 
bedded in  the  North  wall  at  its  center  where  the  floor 
joists  of  the  attic  or  third  floor  were  originally  placed. 

After  I established  my  business  at  the  Northeast 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Filbert  streets  (35  North  Seventh 
street)  in  1895,  there  were  several  serious  fires  in  the 
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A partial  view  of  the  rear  of  37  and  39  North  Seventh  Street  showing  the 
hall  connecting  the  yard  of  the  Mint  with  Seventh  9treet 
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neighborhood  and  in  nearly  every  instance  flying  embers 
set  fire  to  the  shingle  roof  of  the  Old  Mint  building  facing 
Seventh  street.  The  last  time,  the  firemen  damaged  the 
roof  beyond  repair,  which  damage  I think  was  intentional 
on  their  part.  The  owner  of  the  building  then  decided 
to  change  the  mansard  peaked  roof  to  an  inclined  flat 
roof,  but  when  the  workmen  started  to  saw  off  the  cen- 
tury old  oak  rafters  they  found  it  too  difficult,  which  re- 
sulted in  placing  a new  tin  roof  over  the  damaged  one 
with  its  original  rafters  intact.  At  this  time  the  dormer 
windows  were  removed. 


An  Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  Sell  the  Old  Mint 

Congress  on  May  31,  1830,  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  President  to  cause  the  site  then  occupied  by  the  Mint, 
with  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  to  be  sold 
at  such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  he  deemed  best  for 
the  public  interest. 

From  July  2nd  to  July  19,  1832,  Poulson’s  American 
Daily  Advertiser  contained  the  following  advertisement : 

“United  States  Mint  Property  under  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  will  be  sold  at  Public  Sale  on  Thursday, 
the  19th  of  July,  1832,  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the  Merchants 
Coffee  House : 

“The  site  of  the  old  Mint,  together  with  the  improvements  there- 
on, and  a quantity  of  valuable  machinery.  The  premises  embrace  a 
lot  of  ground  situate  on  the  cast  side  of  Delaware  Seventh  Street  be- 
tween Market  and  Arch  Streets  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
taining in  front  or  breadth  on  said  Seventh  Street  36  feet,  10  inches, 
and  in  length  or  depth  99  feet,  together  with  a contiguous  lot  of 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  above  containing  in  front  17  feet  on  a 
14  feet  passage  way  called  Sugar  Alley  and  in  length  or  depth  56 
feet  10  inches,  and  also  another  lot  of  ground  fronting  said  alley  20 
feet  6 inches  and  extending  in  depth  88  feet  divided  from  the  last 
described  lot  by  a 4 foot  passageway. 
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View  up  a modern  alley  of  the  Mint  property  showing  a partial  rear  view 
of  the  Seventh  Street  buildings  and  the  closed  shutters  of  the 

Coinage  Building 
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“The  improvements  are  a large  double  house  on  Seventh  Street 
36  feet  10  inches  in  front,  3 stories  high,  conveniently  divided,  afford- 
ing accommodations  to  the  various  offices  and  vaults  and  a part  of 
the  operating  machinery.  Also  a substantial  brick  building  about 
30  x 60  feet  two  stories  high  containing  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
machinery  and  also  a range  of  shops  extending  about  17x80  feet 
across  the  rear  of  the  premises. 

“The  machinery  comprises  a steam  engine  of  10  horse  power, 
together  with  a complete  system  of  rolling  apparatus  for  hot  or 
cold  rolling,  together  with  a drawing  table  connected  with  the  steam 
power,  all  now  in  daily  use,  with  a variety  of  other  implements, 
furnaces,  etc. 

“Subject  the  first  two  described  lots  to  an  annual  ground  rent 
charge  of  21  dollars  and  the  last  described  lot  to  an  annual  ground 
rent  charge  of  6 dollars  and  50  cents. 

“The  premises  and  machinery  will  be  offered  either  separately  or 
together,  as  may  be  considered  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
and  to  those  persons  inclined  to  purchase. 

“Terms,  etc.  at  sale. 

“S.  Moore,  Director. 

“C.  J.  Wolbert,  Auctioneer.” 

“N.  B.  A draft  of  the  above  may  be  examined  at  the  Merchants 
Coffee  House  and  at  the  premises  by  applying  to  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  Chief 
Coiner  of  the  Mint.  Persons  desirous  to  purchase  may  obtain  all 
necessary  information  relative  to  the  machinery,  & c.” 

The  rear  lot  containing  the  shops  was  on  the  east  side 
of  a four  foot  alley  (Bone)  and  is  now  numbered  629 
Filbert  street. 

For  some  reason  now  unknown  the  property  was  not 
sold. 


The  Sale  of  the  Mint  Property  by  the 
United  States  of  America 

The  Mint  continued  in  operation  until  the  new  Mint 
was  opened  early  in  1833,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
use  was  made  of  the  old  Mint  for  some  time  thereafter, 
because  it  was  not  until  September  10,  1835,  that  the 
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President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again  author- 
ized the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  to  dispose 
of  the  property  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  property  was  duly  advertised  by  hand  bills  and 
in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  including  the  United 
States  Gazette,  as  follows : “The  buildings  and  a lot  of 

ground  known  as  the  old  United  States  Mint  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Seventh  Street  between 
Market  and  Arch.  One  of  the  lots  has  a frontage  on 
Seventh  Street  of  36  feet  10  inches  and  is  99  feet  m 
depth,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a lot  on  a 14  feet  wide 
passageway  (Filbert)  17  feet  by  56  feet  10  inches  in 
depth  and  also  another  lot  of  ground  fronting  said  pas- 
sage-way 20  feet  6 inches  by  88  feet  in  depth.  To  be 
sold  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening  October  8,  1835,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange.” 

The  said  lots  were  sold  at  auction,  the  first  group  to 
Michael  Kates,  bell  hanger,  for  $8,100.00  subject  to  the 
ancient  ground  rent  of  twenty-one  Spanish  pieces  of  8. 
The  deed  dated  January  12,  1836,  has  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  attached  and  is  signed  by 
Andrew  Jackson  as  President. 

The  other  lot,  88  feet  deep,  now  known  as  629  Fil- 
bert street,  was  knocked  down  for  $2,000.00  to  Power 
and  Lunt,  who  for  some  reason  not  now  known,  failed 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  sale,  and  Michael  Kates,  the 
next  lowest  bidder,  was  deeded  the  property  at  the  bid 
price  of  Power  and  Lunt  subject  to  the  old  ground  rent 
of  six  and  one-half  Spanish  pieces  of  8.  The  deed  for 
this  lot  is  dated  November  22,  1837,  and  signed  by  Mar- 
tin V an  Buren,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Another  advertisement  of  the  Auction  Sale,  also  in 
the  United  States  Gazette,  dated  October  7,  1835,  is  as 
follows : 
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“C.  J.  Woolbert,  Carpenter’s  Court, 

Chestnut  between  3rd  and  4th  Streets, 

Real  Estate. 

“C.  J.  Woolbert  will  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  capitalists 
to  the  sale  of  the  old  Mint  premises  on  Seventh  Street,  to  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Exchange.  Orders  have  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sanctioned  by  the  President,  to 
make  a positive  sale  of  the  property.  The  machinery  will  not  be  sold 
with  the  buildings  and  ground,  but  are  reserved  for  a future  sale  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given.  Description  of  the  Mint  premises  as 
well  as  all  of  the  valuable  properties  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  same 
evening  may  be  obtained  at  the  auction  store.” 

The  best  advertisement  of  the  Mint  property  seen  by 
the  writer  is  that  in  the  American  Sentinel  of  October 
3,  1835,  as  follows : 

“united  states  mint  property 

POSITIVE  SALE 

“Under  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
sold  at  public  sale  Thursday,  October  8th,  1835,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  the  site  of  the  Old  Mint 
together  with  the  improvements  thereon,  and  a quantity  of  valuable 
machinery. 

“The  premises  embrace  a lot  of  ground  situate  on  the  east  side 
of  Delaware  Seventh  Street  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  containing  in  front  or  breadth  on  said 
Seventh  Street  36  feet  10  inches  and  in  length  or  depth  99  feet,  to- 
gether with  a contiguous  lot  of  ground  in  the  rear  of  above  contain- 
ing in  front  17  feet  on  a 14  feet  passageway  called  Sugar  Alley,  and 
in  length  or  depth  56  feet  10  inches,  and  also  another  lot  of  ground 
fronting  on  said  alley  20  feet  6 inches  and  extending  in  depth  88  feet 
divided  from  the  last  described  lot  by  a four  feet  passageway.  The 
improvements  are  a large  double  house  on  Seventh  Street,  36  feet  10 
inches  in  front,  three  stories  high,  conveniently  divided,  affording 
accommodation  to  the  various  offices  and  vaults  and  a part  of  the 
operating  machinery. 

“Also,  a substantial  brick  building  about  30  feet  by  68  feet,  two 
stories  high,  containing  the  heavy  portion  of  the  machinery,  and  also 
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a range  of  shops  extending  about  17  feet  by  30  feet  across  the  rear 
of  the  premises.  The  machinery  comprises  a steam  engine  of  ten 
horse  power  with  a complete  steam  apparatus,  and  with  a variety  of 
other  implements,  furnaces,  &c.  Subject,  the  first  described  lot,  to 
an  annual  ground  rent  charge  of  $21.00  and  the  last  described  lot 
to  an  annual  ground  rent  charge  of  $6.50. 

“The  premises  and  machinery  will  be  offered  either  separately  or 
together  as  may  be  considered  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  those  persons  inclined  to  purchase.” 


List  of  Officers,  Clerks  and  Workmen 

1832 


Dr.  Samuel  Moore 
William  Findlay 
Adam  Eckfeldt 
Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt 
Joseph  Cloud 
William  Kneas.s 
J.  T.  Benezet 
James  Maxwell 
Edward  Sprague 


William  McMinn,  Foreman 
Martin  Summers,  Melter 
Thomas  Lewellen,  Melter 
Charles  B.  Flare,  Melter 
Robert  Porter,  Melter 
John  Monel,  Melter 
Amos  Hiler,  Melter 
Archibald  Porter,  Melter 
John  R.  Bolton,  Drawer 
Geo.  W.  Lawrence,  Drawer 
Frederick  Bothfield,  Drawer 


Director 
Treasurer 
Chief  Coiner 
Assayer 

Melter  and  Refiner 
Engraver 

^Treasurer’s  Clerk 

*Clerk 

*Clerk 

Salary 
per  Annum 

$512  00 
462  00 
362  00 
362  00 
362  00 
350  00 
350  00 
350  00 
474  00 
387  00 
362  00 


* These  three  are  from  a list  dated  a few  years  later. 
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James  McCabe,  Drawer 

Salary 
per  Annum 

362  00 

Jacob  Lower,  Drawer 

350  00 

Thomas  Britton,  Roller 

412  00 

George  Kern,  Roller 

362  00 

Jacob  Eldridge,  Roller 

374  00 

John  Hinecle,  Annealer 

412  00 

William  Hansell,  Annealer 

362  00 

George  Mitchell,  Pressman 

374  00 

John  Birnbaum,  Pressman 

362  00 

William  Garrett,  Pressman 

362  00 

John  Brunner,  Pressman 

350  00 

Phineas  Rowan,  Pressman 

350  00 

George  Eckfeldt,  Millwright 

474  00 

Theobold  Smith,  Forger 

402  00 

James  Edgar,  Carpenter 

374  00 

James  Noble,  at  small  coins 

350  00 

Jeremiah  Bolton,  (Boy) 

144  00 

John  Rigler,  (Boy)  Adjuster 

144  00 

William  Long 

312  00 

John  Hautman,  Doorkeeper 

387  00 

George  Walton,  Watchman 

374  00 

John  Adams,  at  copper  coins 

350  00 

Jacob  Shronk,  Parting-room 

300  00 

Henry  Summers,  Parting-room 

350  00 

John  Taylor,  Filer  and  Turner 

470  00 

The  above  list  is  composed  of  those  who  were,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  clerks,  connected  with  the 
Mint  in  its  last  days  on  Seventh  street. 

Members  of  the  Summers  family  consistently  main- 
tained their  connection  with  the  Mint  for  a long  period 
of  time.  A son  of  William  Garrett  also  worked  for  the 
Mint  for  over  forty  years. 
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Captain  John  Taylor,  filer  and  turner,  born  October 
29,  1807,  was  the  grandfather  of  Frank  E.  Hacker,  who 
has  always  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Frank  H.  Stewart 
Electric  Company.  Fie  has  an  ornate  brass  sad  iron 
holder  that  was  cast  at  the  Mint  by  his  grandfather,  who, 
one  hundred  years  ago  worked  on  the  same  site  where 
he  is  now  located.  Captain  Taylor  made  some  improve- 
ments in  the  Milling  machine  used  in  the  Mint,  also  some 
changes  in  the  “noiseless”  engine. 

The  same  traditions  exist  in  the  Hacker  family  as 
in  the  Eckfeldt  family  concerning  the  taking  of  meals  to 
the  Mint  for  those  at  work  there.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  Mint  in  1825  expressly  provided  that  the 
workmen  should  not  leave  the  Mint  during  the  day’s 
work  and  that  meals  should  be  taken  to  the  workmen  by 
their  friends  or  members  of  their  family,  who  would  be 
admitted  by  the  doorkeeper. 

Apprentices  Library  Occupies  the  Old  Mint  Building 

One  of  the  many  time  honored  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia is  the  Apprentices  Library  now  located  at  Broad 
and  Brandywine  streets. 

The  following  minutes  are  copied  from  its  minute 
books : 

“At  a special  meeting  of  the  Managers  October  27, 
1835.  Present — Messrs.  Garrett,  Troth,  Finley,  Smith, 
Barclay,  Cooper,  Barton,  Fraley,  Valentine,  Lloyd,  Jr., 
Jos.  Cresson,  Savery,  Mason  and  Cresson. 

The  chairman  stated  that  this  meeting  had  been  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  location  of  the  library,  which  had  in  some  degree  be- 
come necessary  by  the  sale  of  the  property  now  occupied 
by  the  institution. 
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After  due  consideration  had  been  given  the  subject 
it  was  on  motion 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  purchase 
the  property  lately  occupied  as  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  provided  it  can  be  had  for  the  sum  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
the  purchase  money  can  be  procured  on  a mortgage  of 
the  premises,  and  the  Chairman  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  to  compose  the  Committee,  viz : 

Messrs.  Garrett,  Fraley  and  Barton,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Garrett,  Henry  Troth,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
board,  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

Then  adjourned. 

Fred.  Fraley/' 


November  10,  1835. 

“The  Committee  appointed  to  purchase  the  property 
known  as  the  Old  Mint  provided  it  could  be  obtained  at  a 
designated  price  reported  verbally  that  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  purchase. 

January  12,  1836. 

The  Committee  on  procuring  a new  location  for  the 
Library  reported  in  writing  recommending  an  engage- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  premises  lately  belonging  to  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  premises  designated  be  taken  on 
the  terms  specified  in  the  report,  and  that  a Committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  fitting  of  the  new  room 
in  a proper  manner  and  to  cause  the  Library  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  is  practicable.” 

The  Library  was  removed  probably  to  the  first  floor 
of  the  Seventh  street  building  within  the  next  month  or 
two  and  was  occupied  until  May,  1841,  at  a rental  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  Free  Quaker  Meeting  Flouse,  S.  W.  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets. 

In  1837  the  Library  installed  gas  fixtures  and  during 
the  remaining  time  of  its  occupancy  used  gas  instead  of 
oil  for  illumination. 

Recollections  and  Traditions  of  the  Mint 

“April  19,  1915. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Stewart, 

37-39  North  Seventh  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Relative  to  my  recollection  of  the  Old  Mint  property  which  was 
situated  37-39  North  Seventh  Street,  and  631  Filbert  Street,  which 
I sold  to  you. 

It  was  my  understanding  through  my  father,  John  L.  Kates,  de- 
ceased, and  others  who  knew  these  properties  in  their  earlier  days, 
that  the  middle  or  second  brick  building  of  the  three  original  build- 
ings was  originally  a three  story  building,  the  cornice  of  said  building 
was  of  brick  and  started  to  rack  out  on  both  the  North  and  South 
side  almost  on  a line  with  the  second  floor  window-head  front,  this 
third  floor  was  destroyed  by  fire  probably  fifty  years  ago  and  was 
replaced  by  a shingle  roof  sloping  from  a center  girder  both  East 
and  West. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  basement  or  what  might  be  termed 
the  subcellar  was  laid  out  in  squares  of  possibly  12  feet  under  this 
building  by  heavy  piers  and  arches,  was  used  to  store  the  valuables 
such  as  jewelry,  silverware,  etc.,  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and 
moneys  of  the  Government  for  protection,  and  these  squares  were 
walled  up,  which  as  I recollect,  gave  the  top  or  arches  of  these  vault- 
like squares  the  appearance  of  being  the  actual  floor  of  the  cellar. 

After  the  war  was  over  these  brick  partitions  were  taken  out  and 
the  valuables  of  the  different  owners  distributed  to  same,  but  the 
piers  to  retain  the  arches  were  left  standing,  and  when  my  Great 
Uncle,  Michael  Kates,  bought  the  property  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  1835  or  1836  he  left  these  piers  and  arches  remain  so 
that  the  floors  would  have  extra  strength  to  carry  most  any 
machinery  that  might  be  placed  in  said  building  and  these  square  com- 
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partments  remained  intact  as  the  Government  left  them  when  they 
removed  the  United  States  Mint  to  Juniper  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
in  1835  or  1836  and  remained  so  until  I sold  you  the  building  in  1907, 
which  you  have  since  demolished. 

The  middle  one,  or  the  second  building  East  of  Seventh  Street, 
had  an  additional  value  and  interest  really  more  than  any  of  the  three 
buildings,  as  the  corner  stone  was  placed  in  this  building  and  set  by 
George  Washington,  within  which  was  placed  some  coins  and  news- 
papers of  that  day,  which  today  would  be  of  great  value,  but  un- 
fortunately at  the  time  Dr.  Wilson  razed  the  adjoining  property  to 
the  South,  being  No.  35  North  Seventh  Street,  and  during  the  ex- 
cavation or  deepening  of  cellar  to  his  property  there  was  considerable 
rainfall  for  several  days  which  inundated  the  old  property  wall  on 
South  line,  Mint  Property,  and  the  cellar  wall  and  part  of  the  inner 
Court  Yard  to  the  Mint  Property  caved  in  and  fell  over  into  the 
excavated  cellar  of  35  North  Seventh  Street,  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  corner  stone  and  its  contents  was  either  lost  or 
stolen  at  that  time  as  I have  never  been  able  to  find  it  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  or  wishes  of  my  father,  John  L.  Kates,  deceased,  as  it 
was  his  desire  that  this  corner  stone  and  all  its  contents  should  be 
given  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lie  had  promised 
it  to  them  during  his  life.  The  property  was  the  first  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  was  the  original  Mint,  and  as 
I state  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  George  Washington,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  outer  or  front  buildings  on  Seventh  Street,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  was  as  originally  built,  when  I sold  it  to  you  in  1907.  These 
buildings  were  used  by  the  Government  for  counting  house  and  offices. 

The  rear  building  of  all  was  used  for  the  mixing  of  metals  and 
stamping  of  coins  which  when  finished  were  stored  in  the  12  by  12 
sub-cellars’  vaults  of  the  middle  building. 

This  is  about  all  that  I can  recollect  at  the  present  time,  but  if 
there  are  any  questions  which  you  would  care  to  have  me  answer,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  do  so  at  any  time,  if  possible,  I remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Louis  Kates." 

This  letter  refers  only  to  the  two  lots,  37  and  39 
North  Seventh  street  and  631  Filbert  street.  Kates  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  cupola  T had  placed  on  the  top  of 
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the  Coinage  Building  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  because 
of  the  tradition  handed  down  to  me  by  old  tenants  of 
the  building,  particularly  John  McDowell,  carpenter. 

J.  Louis  Kates  informed  me  his  father  told  him  that 
there  was  a mixing  or  grinding  device  in  the  631  Filbert 
street  building  that  was  operated  by  a horse  walking 
around  in  a circle. 

Henry  E.  Busch,  a well  known  Philadelphian,  wrote 
me  on  December  5,  1912,  as  follows: 

“I  was  a member  of  the  Ninth  Class  of  1843-47  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  then  situate  on  Juniper  Street  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  Streets  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  Wan- 
amaker  Store.  James  C.  Booth  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
school  at  that  time.* 

“He  resigned  in  1845  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Martin  H.  Boye, 
who  conducted  a Laboratory  and  School  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in 
the  Old  Mint  Building,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  fronting 
on  Seventh  Street  as  the  Laboratory,  and  a small  room  on  the  second 
floor  as  an  office.  Professor  Booth  was  associated  with  him  for  a 
time. 

“Under  Dr.  Boye’s  instructions  I would  get  together  some  ma- 
terials or  arrange  some  apparatus  which  we  would  take  up  to  the 
High  School,  saving  time  to  the  doctor  when  about  to  give  his  lecture. 

“There  were  several  students  in  the  Laboratory  during  the  period 
but  the  only  one  whom  I remember  was  William  H.  Gobrecht  who 
had  been  a classmate  at  the  old  Model  School,  Chester  Street  above 
Race,  and  who  subsequently  became  a physician  of  prominence.  He 
was  a son  of  Christian  Gobrecht  who  was  an  Engraver  in  the  Mint. 
The  family  at  that  time  lived  on  the  South  side  of  Walnut  Street 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  As  to  the  other  occupants  and  uses  of  the 
Mint  buildings  I cannot  now  recall  anything.” 

During  my  brief  knowledge  of  the  Old  Mint  Build- 
ings before  their  demolition  they  were  occupied  by  a 
Brick  Layer,  Carpenter,  Umbrella  Maker,  Silver  Plater, 
Restaurant,  Cigar  Store,  Electrical  Warehouse,  Paper 

* James  C.  Booth  was  appointed  melter  and  refiner  of  the  second 
Mint  October  27,  1849. 
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Hanger,  Shoe  Maker,  Brass  Founder,  Rag  Man,  Lock- 
smith, Expressman  and  Machinist. 

If  they  had  been  so  inclined,  and  Rotary  Clubs  had 
then  been  popular,  they  could  have  had  a little  one  all 
their  own  somewhat  larger  than  the  first  one,  so  far  as 
original  members  were  concerned,  started  in  Chicago  by 
Paul  Harris,  the  slogan  of  which,  “He  profits  most  who 
serves  best,”  was  contributed  by  my  friend,  Arthur  F. 
Sheldon. 

The  Mint  Coinage  Building  Offered  to  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  for  Preservation 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  ineffectual  attempts  ever 
made  to  save  an  historic  building  was  that  of  Thomas 
Donaldson,  a local  newspaper  man  of  Philadelphia.  He 
published  a book  that  made  me  wish  to  avoid  the  mistake 
that  was  made  when  the  Declaration  House  was  de- 
stroyed, but  the  first  United  States  Mint,  like  the  build- 
ing in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, had  to  give  way  to  business  growth,  and  my 
efforts,  although  not  so  long  or  determined  as  his,  were 
just  as  fruitless. 

The  destruction  of  historic  places  in  Philadelphia  will 
undoubtedly  continue  as  heretofore  but  it  certainly  is  a 
regrettable  matter  that  the  Declaration  House  and  the 
First  United  States  Mint  building,  half  a square  apart 
on  the  same  street,  both  of  which  could  have  been  pre- 
served forever  to  the  American  people  for  a sum  of  not 
much  more  than  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed with  so  little  sentiment  or  regard  for  posterity. 

I publicly  and  privately  offered  the  Mint  coinage 
building  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  I have 
no  greater  regrets  now  than  I then  had,  it  may  now  be 
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proper  to  publish  some  of  the  private  correspondence  to 
show  that  the  thought  of  saving  the  coinage  building  was 
not  overlooked. 

“July  7,  1911. 

Honorable  John  E.  Reyburn, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I am  the  owner  of  the  first  United  States  Mint  Building,  located 
in  the  rear  of  37  and  39  North  Seventh  Street.  This  building  was 
the  first  building  erected  by  the  Federal  Government  and  was  the  sole 
United  States  Mint  from  1792  to  1832. 

It  should  be  preserved  in  Fairmount  Park,  so  that  the  present 
and  future  generations  may  see  it.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Boudinot,  Rittenhouse  and  other  great  men  were  frequent  visitors  and 
greatly  interested  in  its  operations. 

I will  give  it  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  preservation  if 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for  its  removal  that  will  not 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  our  business  or  the  erection  of  a new 
building. 

If  you  are  not  interested  or  cannot  interest  the  proper  persons 
in  this  matter,  the  building  will  be  demolished,  and,  like  the  building 
in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be  lost 
forever. 

I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  this  historic  building  to  you  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  our  great  City  for  such  consideration  as  you 
feel  due  an  old  relic  of  our  early  national  life. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Frank  H.  Stewart.” 


“office  OF  THE  MAYOR 
Philadelphia 

July  12,  1911. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Stewart, 

35  N.  Seventh  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  July 
7th,  containing  a public  spirited  offer  to  donate  your  property  for 
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preservation  because  of  its  having  been  the  first  building  erected  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  sole  United  States  Mint  from  1792 
to  1832,  and  to  inform  you  that  I will  give  this  matter  consideration 
and  see  if  it  can  be  placed  in  some  public  square  and  preserved  as  a 
City  monument. 

With  expressions  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  generous 
and  public  spirited  offer,  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  unique,  I am 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  E.  Reyburn, 

Mayor.” 


“July  21,  1911. 

Honorable  John  E.  Reyburn, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  your  much  appreciated  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
regarding  the  old  Mint  Building  in  the  rear  of  37  and  39  North 
Seventh  Street ; I have  received  all  the  bids  for  a new  building  and  am 
about  ready  to  let  the  contract.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  have  the 
old  building  preserved  it  should  be  photographed  and  measured  at 
once. 

The  contractors  have  figured  on  using  the  old  hrick  and  stone  in 
the  walls  of  the  new  building,  and  if  this  is  not  to  be  the  case  I shall 
have  to  make  arrangements  with  the  successful  bidder  to  turn  over 
the  old  materials  to  your  representative. 

The  building  is  quite  small  and  it  may  be  possible  to  place  it  on 
the  street  for  your  representative  to  haul  away  at  a convenient  time. 
Until  I received  your  letter,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  re-erected  on  Franklin  Square,  which  is  only  a short  distance  away. 

The  building  is  about  35  by  30  and  two  stories  high  with  a base- 
ment. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Frank  H.  Stewart.” 
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This  half  tone  shows  the  outside  stairways  and  the  front  of  the  Coinage 
Building  in  its  last  days.  Court  yard  in  front  and  alley  on  north  side 
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“office  of  the  mayor 


John  E.  Reyburn, 
Mayor. 


Philadelphia 


August  2,  1911. 


Mr.  Frank  IT.  Stewart, 

35  North  Seventh  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Reyburn,  has  referred  your  letter  of  July  21st 
to  me,  and  I have  reported  to  him  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  buying  material  or  undergoing  any  expense 
whatsoever  at  this  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Mint,  inasmuch 
as  it  requires  a specific  appropriation  for  such  expenditures,  and 
Councils  have  now  adjourned  for  the  summer.  I have  sent  to  Rau, 
the  photographer  to  find  out  whether  he  had  a good  photograph  of 
the  building,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  has;  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  anything  that  now  comes  to  mind  in  the  way 
of  preserving  said  property. 

Thanking  you  for  the  great  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  for  past  favors,  I am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  George  W.  B.  Hicks, 
Executive  Officer, 

Permanent  Comprehensive  Plans  Committee.” 


“August  4,  1911. 

Mr.  George  W.  B.  Hicks,  Executive  Officer, 

Permanent  Comprehensive  Plans  Committee, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hicks: 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  stating  that  you  had  reported  to 
His  Honor,  Mayor  Reyburn,  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  at 
this  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Mint,  is  at  hand. 

I feel  very  keen  disappointment,  and  it  seems  to  me  a great 
mistake  has  been  made.  I was  willing  to  bear  all  expense  of  tearing 
the  building  down  and  putting  the  materials  on  the  street,  free  of 
expense  to  the  City,  and  if  I were  able  to  afford  it  I should  have 
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offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  re-erection  on  any  spot  the  City  might 
select. 

I have  had  a photographer  to  take  about  two  dozen  photographs 
of  the  buildings,  and  if  at  any  time  you  desire  any  of  them,  I am  at 
your  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Frank  H.  Stewart.” 


“office  OF  THE  MAYOR 
Philadelphia 

August  7,  1911. 

John  E.  Reyburn, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Stewart, 

35  North  Seventh  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stewart  : 

I join  in  your  keen  disappointment  as  to  the  City  being  unable 
to  spend  any  money  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  your 
recent  correspondence. 

You  may  think  that  the  City  does  many  things  that  are  less  im- 
portant than  this ; it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  City  has  not  the  money, 
but  the  condition  is  governed  entirely  by  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
body  that  is  required  to  pass  ordinances  for  all  expenditures  is  not 
meeting  now  on  account  of  the  summer  vacation  period,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  formulating,  pre- 
senting or  having  passed  legislation  at  this  time  to  fit  the  deserving 
case  that  you  have  mentioned  and  I would  not  for  one  moment  have 
you  think  that  it  was  a lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  either  Mayor 
Reyburn  or  myself  that  governed  our  reply  to  your  communication. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest,  I am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  George  W.  B.  E[icks.” 

Mayor  Reyburn’s  office  gave  the  offer  due  publicity 
through  the  newspapers,  but  there  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  no  society  or  individual  that  gave  the  proposition 
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Rear  view  of  Coinage  Building  showing  back  entrance  to  basement  where  some  of  the  vaults 
were  located.  Also  an  old  doorway  on  the  second  floor 
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of  preservation  any  consideration,  and  I therefore  reluc- 
tantly ordered  the  contractor  for  the  new  building  to  pro- 
ceed to  tear  down  the  old  buildings  and  erect  the  new  six- 
story  steel  and  concrete  structure  now  on  the  site.  The 
new  building  was  named  the  Old  Mint  Building,  and  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  history  of  architecture  a new 
building  was  called  an  old  one. 

A curious  thing  happened  before  the  coinage  build- 
ing was  destroyed.  A gay  fellow  of  my  childhood  ac- 
quaintance, whom  I had  not  seen  for  over  thirty  years, 
paid  me  a visit,  borrowed  some  money  which  he  still 
owes  me,  and  regaled  me  with  stories  of  his  prospecting 
days  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  He  said  that  the 
chimney  of  the  coinage  building  should  be  searched  for 
gold  particles.  This  sounded  plausible,  and  I dug  out 
two  or  three  bricks,  and  his  keen  eyes  saw  shining  par- 
ticles of  yellow  mica  in  the  brick  mixture  that  really 
looked  like  gold.  I sent  a bucketful  of  the  mortar  and 
brick  particles  to  an  assaying  and  refining  establishment, 
and  expected  to  secure  enough  gold  to  make  some  sou- 
venirs, but,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  a report  came  back 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  gold  in  the  refuse  I had 
sent.  I am  now  of  the  opinion  that  if  I had  had  the 
chimney  of  the  Filbert  street  building  analyzed  it  might 
have  been  more  productive. 

During  the  existence  of  the  first  Mint  the  wastage 
for  the  forty  years  of  its  operation,  on  gold  and  silver, 
was  over  $100,000  and,  undoubtedly,  a great  deal  of  it 
was  in  the  buildings  and  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mint. 
The  coinage  expense  for  the  same  period  was  $680,000. 
The  profit  on  the  copper  coinage  was  $150,000,  showing 
a net  loss  of  approximately  $630,000,  so  that,  to  be  para- 
doxical, the  first  Mint  lost  money  while  making  money. 
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Measurements  of  the  Buildings 

One  of  our  own  people,  Lambert  Yanderslice,  meas- 
ured the  vaults  and  buildings  for  me. 

37  North  Seventh  street  was  32  feet  7 inches  deep — 
inside  measurements. 

39  North  Seventh  street  was  29  feet  2 inches  deep — 
inside  measurements. 

These  two  buildings  were  the  full  width  of  the  Sev- 
enth street  front,  with  a hallway  between  leading  to  the 
coinage  building  in  the  yard.  The  one  numbered  39  was 
probably  built  before  the  other. 

The  first  floor  of  the  coinage  building  measured  28 
feet  11  inches  in  width,  32  feet  3 inches  in  depth,  and  11 
feet  1 inch  in  height,  all  inside  measurements.  The  sec- 
ond floor  measured  29  feet,  2 inches  in  width,  31  feet  10 
inches  in  depth,  12  feet  1 inch  high  in  the  front  and  9 
feet  10  inches  high  in  the  back.  At  the  time  of  its  demo- 
lition, the  roof  sloped  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

One  of  the  vaults  in  the  coinage  building  measured 
6 feet  5 inches  in  length,  5 feet  7 inches  in  width  and 
was  6 feet  high.  The  “Burglar-proof”  vault  was  5 feet 

I inch  in  depth,  6 feet  2 inches  in  width  and  5 feet  8 
inches  in  height.  The  small  inside  vault,  which  was  made 
by  a brick  wall  placed  across  the  other  vault,  was  2 feet 

I I inches  deep,  4 feet  A/2  inches  wide  in  the  back  where  a 
brick  flue  abutted,  and  6 feet  2 inches  wade  in  the  front, 
and  5 feet  8 inches  high,  all  inside  measurements. 

The  Demolition  of  the  Mint  Buildings 

While  the  buildings  were  being  razed  I made  some 
notes  of  a few  things  which  may  now  or  later  be  of  in- 
terest as  a matter  of  permanent  record. 
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August  15,  1911. — Found  one  coin  in  second  floor  of 
37  and  39  yesterday  (planchet  lettered  on  edge,  one  hun- 
dred for  a dollar,  weighs  9 dwt.),  weighed  by  Jeweler 
Muth. 

Two  cents  covered  with  verdigris  found  this  morn- 
ing on  joists  in  wall  of  coinage  building,  one  dated  1816. 

The  destruction  of  front  buildings  was  begun  a week 
ago  yesterday  and  are  all  down  now  except  the  flooring 
over  first  floor  of  Number  39.  The  floors  in  37  and  39 
were  mostly  three  boards  thick,  one  floor  having  been  put 
down  over  another. 

I saved  two  big  locks,  one  on  coinage  building  and 
one  on  front  door  of  Number  39,  also  iron  bars  from 
basement  windows,  hand-made  split  lath,  hand-made  iron 
nails  and  a burned-off  original  roof  support  and  iron 
wall  plate  fastening  attached  to  it,  also  saved  a couple  of 
wooden  pegs,  some  heavy  pine  timbers  and  oak  joists, 
all  from  the  coinage  building. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  Mint  coinage  building  in 
the  rear  of  37  and  39  North  Seventh  street  began  yes- 
terday morning,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  was  leveled 
to  the  ground,  excepting  the  back  wall. 

I watched  the  negroes  pry  down  the  walls ; large 
masses  were  tumbled  at  a time.  The  back  wall  of  the 
coinage  building  is  left  for  a few  days,  as  it  supports  the 
temporary  sheet  iron  of  the  new  four-story  concrete 
building,  631  Filbert  street,  facing  Seventh  street.  I 
took  several  snap  shots  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
got  in  a suitable  position. 

The  newspaper  reporters  are  looking  after  news 
items. 

There  is  an  old,  all  brick,  arch  stairway  leading  from 
the  basement  of  39  to  the  first  floor. 
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The  first  floor  levels  of  37  and  39  were  different,  and 
evidently  one  side  of  the  building  was  put  up  before  the 
other.  There  were  walled  windows  in  the  basement  wall 
between  the  two,  plainly  visible  in  basement  of  Num- 
ber 37. 

Told  Bertolett  to  put  corner-stone  in  the  new  building. 


This  half  tone  shows  a partially  wrecked  arched  stairway  of  brick  leading 
from  the  basement  to  the  first  floor  of  39  North  Seventh  Street 


I had  a talk  with  Dr.  Wilson  about  party  wall  con- 
veyed to  me  by  deed. 

A great  many  requests  for  old  timbers  have  been 
granted,  also  bricks  and  other  mementos. 

Found  old  foot-scraper  about  August  3rd  in  the  yard 
alongside  the  marble  steps  of  the  coinage  building — 
never  saw  it  before. 

Nealis  said  there  was  a piece  of  quartz  in  attic  of  37 
and  39  which  I had  Lester  Kirby  get  before  the  build- 
ings were  wrecked. 
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Charles  E.  Lex,  attorney,  Bourse  Building,  brother 
of  William  Henry  Lex,  has  a satchel  full  of  papers  of 
the  estate  of  Louisa  Kates,  former  owner  of  Mint  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Rhoads,  of  Frederick  Snyder’s  office,  says  he 
gave  the  Vail  Buren  deed  for  629  Filbert  and  the  Jackson 
deed  for  631  Filbert  and  37  and  39  North  Seventh  to 
J.  Louis  Kates.  The  latter  cannot  find  them.  (They 
were  found  later  and  given  to  me.) 

I am  looking  forward  to  uncovering  the  old  well 
which  an  old  man  told  me  he  had  used  as  a boy  near 
south  wall  of  41  North  Seventh.  (It  was  found.) 

Every  noontime,  while  the  workmen  were  eating  their 
luncheon,  a crowd  of  hoys  would  search  the  dirt  for  relics, 
and  the  finds  made  by  these  hoys  will  unquestionably  be 
saved  by  them.  Scores  of  pieces  of  iron,  brick,  stone 
and  wood  were  taken  away  and  curiosity  was  unhampered 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

I stood  around  as  the  work  progressed  for  a period 
of  four  weeks  and  when  a coin  or  planchet  was  found  I 
got  it  by  a liberal  use  of  modern  money  unquestioned  at 
the  grocery  store.  One  workman  who  found  a half  dol- 
lar planchet  at  first  refused  to  give  it  up  for  a compensa- 
tion because  he  said  “me'  scratchee  me  name  on  it  for 
watchee  charm.” 

A damaged  half  dime  of  1795  and  a five  dollar  gold 
piece  of  1804,  both  struck  in  copper,  and  several  cents 
and  half  cents  and  a cent  planchet  with  the  letter  A 
stamped  thereon  were  found  in  and  about  the  buildings. 

The  die  of  the  eagle  side  of  a half  dollar  was  given 
to  me  and  sent  to  the  Secret  Service  Department  at  Wash- 
ington by  request. 
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In  one  of  the  wells  that  had  been  filled  a large  num- 
ber of  small  white  clay  test  cups  were  found  mixed  with 
rubbish,  also  a lot  of  large  and  small  broken  crucibles. 

Before  the  buildings  were  destroyed  I had  Photog- 
rapher Newell  take  a number  of  interior  photographs, 


The  ancient  marble  boot  scraper  of  the  Mint  probably 
used  by  Washington.  It  is  now  in  the  Congress 
Hall  Collection 


which  in  connection  with  those  I took  with  a small 
camera,  will  give  a fairly  good  idea  of  the  buildings. 

September  6,  1911. — Last  evening  the  workmen,  who 
have  been  for  several  days  hard  at  work  digging  away 
the  basement  floor  of  39  North  Seventh  street,  which  had 
a layer  of  round  cobble  stones  about  the  size  of  water- 
melons covered  by  nine  layers  of  brick  set  in  mortar  as 
hard  as  concrete,  broke  through  into  the  brick  stairway 
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of  an  unknown  stone  vault.  The  negro  who  saw  and 
heard  the  bottom  of  the  floor  fall  away  under  his  pick 
let  out  a yell,  leaped  out  of  the  basement  and  ran  away 
nearly  scared  out  of  his  wits.  He  afterwards  said  he 
thought  the  devil  was  after  him. 

The  entrance  steps  were  four  feet  below  the  top  level 
of  the  basement  floor  and  the  distance  from  the  top  step 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  vault  was  fourteen  feet.  The 
steps  did  not  reach  to  the  level  of  the  paved  brick  bottom 
of  the  vault  by  about  two  feet  where  there  was  a landing 
and  a recess  in  the  side  that  permitted  the  vault  door, 
which  had  been  removed,  to  swing  open. 

The  vault,  about  five  feet  square,  was  substantially 
built  of  cut  stone  and  protected  overhead  by  the  unique 
basement  floor.  I could  just  reach  its  arched  brick  top 
with  the  tips  of  my  fingers  with  arm  uplifted,  7 feet  8 
inches.  It  had  to  be  destroyed  because  it  happened  to  be 
where  the  elevator  shaft  was  to  be  placed. 

In  accordance  with  my  agreement  with  the  Kates 
Estate,  to  turn  over  the  corner-stone  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  I wrote  the  Society  after  the 
excavations  were  completed  advising  it  that  the  stone  had 
not  been  found. 

The  building  631  Filbert  street  was  a wooden  shack 
that  was  probably  used  at  one  time  as  the  Mint  stable; 
connected  to  it  on  the  rear  was  a one  and  a half  story 
brick  building  known  as  the  smelting  house.  These  two 
small  buildings  which  had  no  basement  were  demolished 
in  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  the  excavations  then  made 
uncovered  two  wells,  one  of  which  had  cesspool  refuse 
in  it,  and  the  other,  which  was  approximately  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  was  undoubtedly  the  one  that  furnished  the 
water  for  the  distillery  that  occupied  the  Mint  site  before 
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No.  39  North  Seventh  Street 
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it  was  purchased  by  the  Government.  The  large  well 
was  about  three  feet  back  of  the  center  of  the  rear  wall 
of  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Filbert  streets  (35  North 
Seventh).  Owing  to  the  nearby  buildings  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  satisfactory  photographs  of  the  exterior  of 
the  smelting  house  but  two  very  good  inside  views  were 
obtained  which  together  show  practically  all  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  first  floor.  One  of  them  shows  the  three 
windows  in  the  east  wall  on  Bone  alley,  also  nearly  all  of 
the  north  end  with  its  three  windows  opening  on  a 
Mint  alley.  The  other  photograph  shows  only  two  of 
the  north  end  windows  and  the  west  side  wall  with  an 
opening  therein  and  a very  small  part  of  the  outside  stair- 
way leading  down  to  the  basement  of  the  coinage  build- 
ing and  the  area  way  between  the  two  buildings. 

During  the  destruction  of  the  smelting  house  several 
planchets  and  coins  of  copper  were  found;  also  a small 
piece  of  copper  from  which  a half  cent  had  been  struck. 
Two  of  the  planchets  which  fell  down  from  the  overhead 
joists  were  of  the  1792  silver  center  cent;  the  others  were 
of  cents  and  half  cents.  The  coppers  found  in  1907, 
now  in  the  Congress  Hall  Collection,  are  shown  in  the 
two  half  tone  cuts  engraved  for  the  use  of  this  publica- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  Federal  law  which  permits 
the  use  of  such  illustrations  for  certain  purposes. 

Two  heavy  wrought-iron  plates  over  an  inch  thick 
measuring  30  by  24  inches  were  found  on  top  of  two 
stone  piers.  These  piers  were  part  of  a ruined  brick  and 
stone  arch  to  left  of  the  cellar  entrance  in  front  of  the 
coinage  building.  Pieces  of  sheet  lead  evidently  placed 
to  make  the  floors  tight  in  certain  places  and  other  metal 
scrap  were  sold  by  the  workmen  for  their  own  benefit  to 
the  ever  present  junkmen. 
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In  the  basement  of  37  North  Seventh  street  the  wall 
towards  the  east  showed  what  at  one  time  had  been  an 
outside  stairway  or  door  of  some  kind  which  had  been 
closed  and  a cellar  window  made.  This  window  was 
filled  with  slate  and  marble  debris.  After  the  stone  base- 
ment wall  was  torn  down  a brick  wall  parallel  with  that 
of  35  North  Seventh  street  wall,  and  about  five  feet  from 
it,  was  uncovered.  Several  feet  to  the  north  was  an- 
other brick  wall  and  between  the  two  walls  the  floor  was 
paved  with  bricks  showing  that  at  one  time  there  had 
been  another  basement  or  vault,  but  probably  the  former. 
In  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  some  small  pieces  of  scrap 
copper  and  rods  were  found. 

The  original  marble  steps  and  doorsills  of  the  coin- 
age building  were  broken  by  a negro  sledge  wielder 
almost  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  to  a day  after 
they  were  first  placed,  and  if  any  relic  hunter  had  wanted 
some  things  which  had  felt  the  tread  of  Washington  they 
could  have  been  had  for  the  expense  of  carting  them 
away.  A few  weeks  later  John  C.  Curry,  D.  D.  S.,  of 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  took  away  to  the  lawn  of  his 
residence  the  doorsill  of  the  middle  doorway  of  the  Sev- 
enth street  front  building. 

The  only  person  who  showed  any  regret  over  the 
tragedy  of  destruction  was  a scholarly  policeman  who 
said  to  me  : “It  is  a shame.  That  building  was  standing 
before  Napoleon  fought  his  greatest  battles.  The  im- 
mortal Washington  passed  through  that  doorway  many 
times  and  stood  on  that  doorstep.  The  voices  of  our 
greatest  patriots  were  heard  within  those  walls.”  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  the  only  person  who  really 
felt  that  something  worth  saving  in  its  entirety  was  being 
destroyed.  I regret  that  I did  not  learn  his  name. 
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The  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  gave  the  destruction 
of  the  Mint  great  publicity.  A young  reporter  by  the 
name  of  Fox,  with  the  Record,  whom  I have  not  since 
seen,  was  a daily  visitor  for  a month  or  more.  I have  a 
snap  shot  of  him  holding  up  a set  of  encased  iron  bars 
used  to  protect  one  of  the  basement  windows. 

The  Mint  Picture 

Some  time  after  the  Mint  buildings  were  destroyed 
I was  compelled  to  give  up  the  hope  of  ever  finding  an 
old  print  or  sketch  of  them,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a job  worthy  of  one  of  America’s  foremost 
artists.  With  that  thought  in  mind  I made  an  arrange- 
ment through  The  Osborne  Company  to  have  Edwin 
Lamasure  paint  the  picture  after  I had  obtained  all  of  the 
data  available.  From  the  information  at  hand  a pen  and 
ink  sketch  was  made  under  my  direction  and  from  that 
sketch  Lamasure,  who  has  since  deceased,  painted  the 
group  of  three  buildings  known  as  “Ye  Olde  Mint.” 
The  Osborne  Company  made  color  plates  which  were 
duly  copyrighted.  Later  I had  Captain  Frank  H.  Tay- 
lor, of  Philadelphia,  make  a revised  sketch  showing  a 
Conestoga  wagon. 

In  the  picture  the  yard  bell,  pump,  watch  dog  and 
other  small  details  are  depicted.  The  original  Lamasure 
picture  is  temporarily  loaned  to  the  City  and  is  on  ex- 
hibition together  with  the  “Inspection  of  the  First  United 
States  Coins”  by  Dunsmore,  also  loaned  for  exhibition. 

The  coinage  building  roof  had  been  changed  due  to 
a fire,  and  T had  John  McDowell,  a tenant  carpenter  in 
the  second  floor,  inspect  the  building  before  its  destruc- 
tion. ITis  letter  dated  March  26,  1913,  in  part  is  as 
follows : 
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This  famous  picture  was  painted  by  Lamazure.  It  is  the  only  one  known  showing 
Buildings  as  a group  and  was  made  from  measurements,  photographs  and 

descriptions  by  various  persons 

Original  picture  loaned  to  Congress  Hall  Collection 
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“You  will  remember  that  at  one  time  when  I occupied  the  second 
floor  of  the  old  building  I called  your  attention  to  some  bricks  at  the 
upper  Northwest  corner  of  the  North  wall  that  gave  evidence  of  a 
gable  of  about  Roman  pitch  also  to  some  bricks  outside  which  were 
moulded  ones  and  had  been  part  of  a corbe  against  which  the  original 
wooden  cornice  abutted  on  which  the  end  of  the  coping  of  the  gable 
had  rested.  In  the  inside  were  some  holes  in  the  North  and  South 
walls  in  which  floor  timbers  had  been  at  one  time,  also  the  charred 
end  of  a beam  or  girder  that  served  to  support  floor  joist,  for  a third 
story  or  garret  at  one  time. 

“Now  there  had  been  a cupola  in  the  first  roof,  I was  informed 
by  a man  named  Campion  who  had  been  a tenant  in  the  second  floor 
some  forty  years  before,  also  dormer  windows  as  was  the  custom  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  United  States  Government  for  a Mint. 

“From  this  data  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  upper  part 
was  like  at  first  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  accompanying 
sketch  is  a suggestion.  A little  difficulty  is  met  with  as  to  the  entrance 
to  the  second  floor.  In  the  pamphlet  of  Ye  Olde  Mint  (1909)  is  the 
door  shown  there  to  the  second  story  the  original  entrance  to  that 
floor  on  that  side?  For  there  was  an  entrance  door  in  the  opposite 
wall,  or  was  it  of  later  construction?  The  spacing  off  of  the  windows, 
if  regular  as  they  are  towards  the  North  would  not  allow  of  a window 
similarly  spaced. 

“The  brick  of  the  door  jambs  did  not  seem  to  have  been  of  late 
setting.  Now  there  may  have  been  an  outside  stairway  to  this  door, 
with  a platform  at  the  top.  The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  windows 
to  the  first  floor  may  suggest  this,  the  Southern-most  being  narrower 
than  the  other  and  placed  further  from  the  corner,  allowing  un- 
obstructed space  for  an  outside  stairway.” 

There  was  no  evidence  of  an  inside  stairway  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor  or  from  the  first  to  the  second 
floor. 

The  cupola  placed  on  the  coinage  building  was 
sketched  from  the  one  of  the  same  period  on  the  old  City 
Hall,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  naturally 
differed  somewhat  from  the  sketch  of  John  McDowell, 
who  took  a great  interest  in  my  search  for  information 
about  the  first  Mint,  which  has  now  extended  over  seven- 
teen years. 
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Joseph  F.  Meredith,  a carpenter,  who  had  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  business  life  working  for  Riley,  627 
Filbert  street,  and  others  in  the  same  place,  was  also  in- 
terviewed for  his  opinion  about  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place. 

The  rear  wall  of  the  coinage  building  showed  walled- 
up  windows  and  doors  in  both  the  first  and  second  floors, 
and  I distinctly  recall  that  one  of  the  upper  window  sills 
left  in  place  in  the  second  floor  was  badly  charred  by  fire. 

The  next  building  back  of  the  coinage  building  may 
possibly  at  some  time  have  been  connected  with  the  coin- 
age building  by  bridge  or  stairway  because  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Mint  property  in  the  American  Sentinel  men- 
tions the  coinage  building  of  brick  about  30  by  68  feet, 
which  would,  if  correct,  indicate  that  the  coinage  and 
smelting  buildings  were  figured  as  one  building.  It  says 
the  building  was  two  stories  high,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Seventh  street  front  building  is  described  as  three  stories, 
the  supposition  is  plausible  that  there  was  a half  story  on 
the  coinage  building  at  that  time,  as  there  was  on  the 
Seventh  street  building. 

Account  of  Warrants* 

Account  of  Warrants  (numbers  one  to  seventy-two), 
drawn  by  David  Rittenhouse,  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  on  Tristram  Dalton,  Treasurer  of  same. 
1792-1793: 

No.  1792 

1.  July  18.  Frederick  Hailer,  for  the  lot  and  buildings 

for  the  Mint  $4,266  67 

2.  July  30.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  170  21 

3.  August  4.  Christopher  Hart,  for  92 perches  of 

stone  for  new  building  86  56 

*The  original  record  books  from  which  the  warrants  and  expen- 
ditures were  taken  are  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
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4.  August  13.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  $200  00 

5.  August  13.  John  Nancarrow,  for  28  loads  of  clay  for 

fire  bricks  112  00 

6.  August  24.  Josiah  Gaskill,  for  scantling  52  72 

7.  August  29.  John  Harper,  for  cutting,  presses,  castings  217  85 

8.  September  1.  Wm.  Dixey,  pump  maker,  for  work  36  31 

9.  September  1.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  200  00 

10.  September  1.  John  Flarper  34  42 

11.  September  11.  Potts  and  Hobart,  2,781  lbs.  of  wrought 

iron,  double  refined  238  49 

12.  October  2.  Edward  Simmons,  for  scantling  30  60 

13.  September  26.  John  Butler,  for  patterns  for  casting  47  75 

14.  September  26.  Jacob  Craft,  for  smith  work  70  16 

15.  October  3.  Ffenry  Voigt,  for  expenses  of  Mint  400  00 

16.  October  10.  John  Gullen,  for  stone  sill  and  window 

heads  21  65 

17.  October  16.  James  and  Shoemaker,  1,451  lb.  of  copper 

and  140  lb.  of  lead  368  97 

18.  October  24.  David  Ridgway,  109,150  bricks  at  35s, 

and  2,070  fire  bricks  553  25 

19.  October  25.  John  Coulston,  794  bushels  lime  158  80 

20.  November  7.  David  Ridgway,  7,367  fire  bricks  44  50 

21.  November  12.  John  Rutter  & Co.,  sundry  iron  castings  221  60 

22.  November  22.  Daniel  Clawges,  painting  and  glazing  40  66 

23.  November  23.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen,  and 

cash  paid  by  him  for  materials  580  60 

24.  November  22.  Henry  Voigt,  for  sundry  parcels  of 

copper  purchased  by  him  269  86 

25.  November  22.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  at  the 

Mint  277  27 

26.  November  22.  Isaac  Hough,  clerk,  for  his  services  to 

November  12th  38  00 

27.  November  23.  George  Young,  24  loads  of  building 

sand  16  00 

28.  November  23.  Japhet  Ireland,  for  60  bus.  charcoal  6 60 

29.  November  24.  Frederick  Stall,  for  ropes  2 26 

30.  November  26.  John  West,  for  boards  and  scantling  580  00 

31.  November  26.  Gustavus  and  Hugh  Calhoun,  for  4,140 

lbs.  copper,  at  25<t  1,057  24 

32.  November  23.  George  Wechcrley,  for  brass  castings  8 80 

33.  December  6.  Allman  & Guy,  bricklayers  529  05 

34.  December  8.  David  Ridgway,  for  bricks  41  46 
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35  December  12.  Daniel  Dawson,  for  large  screw  and 

smith’s  bellows  $66  22 

36.  December  14.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  smith  work  194  85 

37.  December  12.  George  Ludlam,  500  lbs.  bar  lead  33  33 

38.  December  18.  Amos  Subers,  for  black  lead,  muffles 

and  pots  34  40 

39.  December  17.  Jacob  Herneiser,  for  hauling  earth,  etc.  5 55 

40.  December  16.  Jacob  Hansell,  for  a ten  plate  stove  18  63 

41.  December  31.  Tristram  Dalton,  Treasurer,  salary  from 

June  1st  to  December  31,  1793  700  00 

1793 

42.  January  1.  Henry  Voigt,  Chief  Coiner,  June  1st  to 

December  31st  . 875  00 

43.  January  3.  Thomas  Town,  for  millwright  work  285  75 

44.  January  8.  Henry  Voigt,  cash  paid  to  workmen  and 

sundry  expenses  102  15 

45.  January  8.  Tristram  Dalton,  Treasurer,  incidental 

expenses  to  his  office  83  99 

46.  January  10.  Isaac  Hough,  clerk,  November  13th  to 

December  31st,  1792  41  88 

47.  January  10.  Edward  Simmons,  boards,  planks  and 

scantling  55  29 

48.  Isaac  Hough,  for  300  bu.  coals  and  16  bu.  lime  36  20 

49.  January  1.  Micajah  Dobbins,  225  bushels  charcoal  24  75 

50.  January  7.  David  Ott,  for  assaying  coins  at  the 

Mint  and  expenses  24  17 

51.  Abraham  Roberts,  carpenter  work  32  00 

52.  January  14.  Baltis  Clymer,  for  hauling  sand,  hay, 

etc.,  and  $60.00  for  a horse  95  33 

53.  Joseph  Skerrit,  smiths  work  62  08 

54.  January  14.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  employed 

at  the  Mint  47  55 

55.  January  16.  Daniel  Warmsley,  for  black  lead  pots  6 63 

56.  January  16.  Harrison  and  McGee,  for  scantling  with 

cartage  14  95 

57.  January  18.  Daniel  Clawges,  for  painting  and  glazing  51  47 

58.  January  19.  Henry  Voigt,  cash  paid  workmen  55  50 

59.  January  21.  Henry  Weisbrod,  load  of  hay  16  41 

60.  January  21.  Andrew  Douglass,  iron  stoves,  sheet  iron, 

etc.  59  18 
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61.  January  22.  John  Dunlap,  for  printing  advertisements  $10  90 

62.  January  22.  George  Wescott,  for  block  tin  9 50 

63.  January  22.  Bartting  & Powell,  for  carpenters’  work 

and  disbursements  651  44 

64.  January  23.  Caleb  Lownes,  for  cast  iron,  bar  iron, 

and  steel  201  90 

65.  January  26.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  at  the  Mint  59  93 

66.  January  25.  John  Butler,  for  patterns  for  castings  14  75 

67.  January  28.  Benjamin  F.  Bache,  for  publishing  ad- 

vertisements 16  13 

68.  February  7.  Wayne  and  Shepherd,  for  oak  scantling  9 44 

69.  February  2.  Jacob  Esler,  for  nails,  brads,  etc.  43  82 

70.  February  2.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  58  57 

71.  February  8.  Henry  Voigt,  to  pay  workmen  61  83 

72.  February  2.  Richard  Guy  and  Lawrence  Allman,  for 

bricklayers’  work  89  07 


The  warrants,  numbering  one  to  seventy-two,  inclu- 
sive, totaled  $15,159.88. 

Up  to  this  time  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  Mint  were 
defrayed  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  establishing  the 
Mint.  The  first  specific  appropriation  was  that  of  March 
2,  1793. 

The  First  Annual  Mint  Appropriation  for  Officers, 
Clerks  and  Workmen 

The  first  yearly  appropriation  for  the  Mint,  which 
was  signed  by  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  John  Langdon,  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate,  and  approved  by  Washington,  March 


2,  1 793,  was  as  follows : 

Director  $2,000  00 

Assayer  1,500  00 

Chief  Coiner  1,500  00 

Engraver  1 ,200  00 

Treasurer  1,200  00 

Clerks,  three,  each  at  500  00 
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And  for  defraying  expenses  of  workmen  for  the  year, 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $2,600.00. 

Other  similar  appropriations  were  made  yearly  there- 
after. 

Extracts  of  Expenditures  of  First  Mint  of  the  United 
States  Paid  Out  of  the  Annual  Appropriations 
After  March  4,  1793 


The  following  were  especially  selected  for  their  his- 
torical interest  and  numismatic  value : 

1793 


Feb. 

13. 

Peter  Cress,  harness 

$14  78 

14. 

John  Wercherer,  for  a horse 

60  00 

20. 

Jacob  Frank,  for  a nest  of  Troy  weights 

7 00 

Mar. 

1. 

Daniel  King,  for  46  lbs.  10  ozs.  copper  at  20  d 

10  34 

5. 

Wm.  Zane,  for  746  lbs.  copper 

174  07 

6. 

Daniel  King,  188  lbs.  copper 

39  69 

6. 

Ogden  & Smith,  23  cast  iron  weights 

43  67 

7. 

Thomas  Roads,  pair  of  working  oxen 

60  00 

9. 

John  Rutter  & Co.,  iron  castings 

39  47 

27. 

Isaac  Miller,  spirits,  sweet  oil  and  candles 

200  00 

27. 

Christopher  Hart,  building  stone 

22  00 

28. 

Conrad  Bartling,  carpenter  work 

17  05 

28. 

Samuel  Briggs,  repairing  the  pump 

12  43 

28. 

Isaac  Hough,  clerk  of  expenditures,  three  months’ 

pay 

100  00 

28. 

David  Rittenhouse,  nine  months’  salary 

1,500  00 

30. 

Godfrey  Zeppernio,  60  lbs.  candles 

6 70 

30. 

Richard  Relfe,  clerk  to  Treasurer,  three  months’ 

salary 

125  00 

April 

4. 

Mary  Jones,  59^4  lbs.  copper,  cock  metal  and  lead 

9 03 

May. 

1. 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  6,378  ft.  scantling 

76  17 

1. 

Caleb  Lownes,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  steel,  etc. 

124  18 

2. 

Thomas  Bradley,  coppersmith  work 

89  06 

7. 

Daniel  Dawson,  large  scale  beam 

32  50 

31. 

Thomas  Leiper,  37  feet  curb  stone 

18  50 

31. 

David  Ridgway,  500  salmon  bricks 

500  common  bricks 

1,500  paving  bricks 

14  83 
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June  7.  John  Murphy,  346  lbs.  copper  $61  55 

13.  Henry  Voigt,  30  gals,  spirits  bought  of  John 

Wilson  30  00 

20.  John  Keyser,  draft  horse  20  00 

26.  John  Eisenbray,  hogshead  cider  royal  20  00 

27.  Robert  Camble,  475  bushels  charcoal  47  50 

28.  Philip  Wager,  18J4  gals,  rum  18  50 

29.  Jacob  Miller,  spirits,  sweet  oil  and  alum  34  52 

29.  Henry  Voigt,  cash  paid  John  Wilson  for  37)4 

gals,  spirits  37  25 

29.  Joseph  Wilde,  millwright,  51  days’  work  102  00 

29.  Henry  Voigt,  45^4  lbs.  copper  and  sundry  expenses  34  82 

29.  Henry  Voigt,  cash  paid  for  several  articles  since 

April  2nd  105  27 

July  2.  Comfort  Sands,  charges  for  storage  of  copper 

(nails)  at  New  York  111  80 

4.  David  Ridgway,  1,875  paving  bricks  13  09 

8.  Howell  & Taylor,  120  bushels  stone  coal  38  00 

15.  Daniel  Clawges,  painting  at  the  Mint  32  80 

20.  Christopher  Hart,  11*4  perches  of  stone  for  the 

new  furnace  12  78 

20.  Jacob  Craft,  a punching  machine  for  the  die 

sinker  24  67 

30.  Matthew  Conary,  for  paving  the  Mint  14  17 

Aug.  1.  Ferdinand  Gourdon,  2,434  lbs.  of  wrought  cop- 
per @ 25#  608  50 

28.  John  Keyser,  64  gals,  spirits  64  00 

Sept.  2.  Peter  DeHaven,  for  pasturing  horses  9 86 

18.  Bricks  for  new  furnace  118  95 

Nov.  13.  204  lbs.  sheet  lead,  cast  steel  and  Swedish  iron  18  13 

25.  Alhion  Cox,  to  pay  laborers  employed  at  new 

furnace  94  12 

Dec.  13.  Adam  Wagner,  hauling  sheet  copper  13  25 

Mary  Keyser,  stove  12  00 

1794 

Jan.  4.  Albion  Cox,  salary  as  assayer,  a balance  due  to 

September  30,  1793  (see  April  22)  749  75 

4.  Albion  Cox,  assayer,  his  pay  in  full  to  December 

31,  1793  ’ 375  00 

4.  Robert  Scott,  engraver,  his  pay  in  full  to  De- 
cember 31,  1793  125  00 
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Jan.  11.  Samuel  Parker,  brass  founder,  for  a bell,  weight 

36Y2  lbs.  $17  82 

(This  bell  sounded  the  meal  hours  by  day  and 
the  watchman’s  rounds  at  night). 

21.  Christian  Kauck,  for  corn  and  shorts  for  horses 

of  the  Mint  52  38 

Feb.  10.  Daniel  Dawson,  for  large  bellows  33  33 

21.  Henry  Voigt,  cash  paid  by  him  for  24  weights 

of  brass  for  the  Mint  10  08 

Mar.  3.  Frederick  Heiss,  for  grinding  three  loads  of 

bones  for  the  assayer  7 00 

17.  Joseph  Burden,  12  Windsor  chairs  @ 7 s.  6 d. 

(one  of  these  chairs  still  exists)  12  00 

25.  John  Rutter  & Co.,  1 large  press,  weight  13  cwt. 

25 ; 1 wheel,  1 cwt. ; hauling  to  Philadelphia  69  06 
April  19.  William  Garrigues  in  full  for  ground  rent  of 
the  Mint  lot  to  May  1,  1794  (this  was  in 
accordance  with  the  deed)  38  50 

22.  Albion  Cox,  a balance  due  on  his  salary  from 

February  28th  to  30th  of  September,  1793  222  00 

23.  Tristram  Dalton,  salary  from  1st  inst.  to  23rd, 

the  date  of  his  resignation  75  00 

May  7.  Robert  Morris,  for  a load  of  hay,  26  cwt.  1 qr.  14  33 

16.  John  Inskeep,  for  digging  and  walling  a well  at 

the  furnace  of  the  Mint,  29  feet  deep  14  50 

21.  George  Gray,  20  loads  of  isinglass  sand  40  00 

23.  David  & Richard  Ridgway,  850  fire  bricks,  @ 

7 s ; 4,500  common  bricks,  hard,  @ 45  34  93 

23.  John  Harper,  for  a pair  of  rollers  and  a large 

mortar  for  the  Mint  21  33 

28.  Barney  McCoy,  4 large  precipitating  bowls  18  67 

For  hooping  and  pitching  6 73 

June  3.  Andrew  Eisenhut,  for  646  lbs.  old  copper  114  84 

3.  Caleb  Emlen,  for  scantling,  plank,  etc.,  from 

May  27,  1793,  to  May,  1794,  inclusive  38  01 

3.  Hannah  Ogden,  for  a coining  press  47  44 

5.  Baltis  Clymer,  for  hauling  bricks,  March  9, 

1793,  to  May  1,  1794  46  80 

5.  John  Wolf,  64  gallons  spirits,  at  7 s.  6 d.  64  00 

17.  Frederick  Riche,  18  days  at  sinking  dies  18  00 

18.  Samuel  Briggs,  for  new  36  ft.  pump  at  the 

furnace  18  70 
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June  18.  John  Field  & Son,  for  freight  of  two  parcels  per 

ship  “Pigon”  by  Capt.  Loxley,  in  1793  $75  45 

23.  John  Bringhurst,  4 sets  of  money  scales  and 

weights  34  00 

24.  Richard  Guy,  pulling  down  furnaces,  arching 

covers  about  furnaces,  building  a wall  about 
milling  room,  paving  the  room  with  iron 
plates,  building  4 furnaces,  repairing  a boiler  44  00 
30.  Isaac  B.  Childs,  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  1 qr. 

salary  125  00 

30.  Nicholas  Way,  Treasurer,  11/3  months’  salary  133  33 

Prior  to  this  time  payments  for  pasture,  hay, 
corn,  shorts,  etc.,  for  the  Mint  horses,  locks, 


nails,  fire  wood,  fire  brick  clay  and  other  sun- 
dries of  a varied  character,  as  well  as  iron 
mongery,  millwright,  carpenter,  smith  and  brick- 
layers’ work  were  very  frequent  but  probably  of 
very  little  historical  importance. 

July  21.  Samuel  Parker,  balance  due,  for  brass  castings 
for  coining  presses 


24.  John  Grace,  87  lbs.  copper  @ 16  d.  15  46 

25.  Jacob  Eckfelt,  for  iron  work  for  the  pump  at 

the  furnace  8 67 

25.  Caleb  Lownes,  bar  iron,  steel,  etc.,  from  May  9, 

1793,  to  June  27,  1794  112  29 

Nicholas  Rape,  wheelbarrow  5 63 

25.  George  Wescott,  for  a ton  of  pig  lead  for  re- 
fining 153  33 

30.  Godfrey  Gebler,  360  bushels  stone  coal  96  70 

Aug.  5.  Samuel  Howell,  Jr.,  & Co.,  for  bar  iron,  cast 

iron,  etc.,  from  March  26th  374  02 

28.  Rugan  & Rodes,  2 bbls.  of  rum,  July  8th  and 

August  16th  66  33 

28.  John  Mingle,  for  leathering  bellows  4 89 

Sept.  3.  Peter  DeHaven,  for  pasturing  horses  belonging 

to  the  Mint,  May  10th  to  June  12th  10  00 

4.  George  Turner,  smith’s  work,  from  July  16th 

to  August  23rd  51  72 

11.  Owners  of  ship  “Pigon,”  freight  on  five  cases 

copper  from  London  8 70 

13.  Leonard  Jacoby,  bundle  of  imported  steel  from 

Amsterdam  for  the  Mint  32  41 
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Sept.  23. 
25. 

29. 

30. 

Oct.  4. 

6. 

9. 

17. 


18. 


25. 

Nov.  6. 

7. 

8. 

17. 

18. 
21. 
21. 

Dec.  8. 
1795 

Jan.  1. 


Widow  of  Joseph  Whitehead,  for  81  days’  work 
to  Sept.  3,  1793 

Enoch  Everingham,  126  cogs  for  the  millwright, 
at  4 d. 

Thomas  Town,  in  full  for  millwright  work  to 
this  day 

Ludwick  Sharp,  20  days’  salary,  11th  to  30th, 
inclusive 

William  Hamilton,  for  a house  and  lot  pur- 
chased for  the  Mint 

William  Winter,  550  bushels  charcoal  and  haul- 
ing 

Henry  Voigt,  horse  for  the  Mint 
Peter  Thompson,  for  drawing  a deed  from 
Thomas  Leiper  and  wife  and  William  Hamil- 
ton and  a release  of  title  from  G.  E.  Landen- 
berger  to  the  United  States 
Tin  oil  can  for  lamps,  7 s.  6 d.  Lamp  for  watch 
house,  3 shillings.  Tin  burner  for  lighting 
lamps,  3s.  9d. 

(Seven  shillings  and  six  pence  were  the 
equivalent  of  one  silver  dollar.  F.  H.  S.) 
Sims  & Barnitt,  desk  and  table,  etc.,  for  the  Di- 
rector and  Assayer’s  Office 
John  Hass,  950  bushels  coal 
Thomas  Bradley,  large  pair  of  copper  scales 
Fred  Brown  and  Phillip  Coonsman,  one  month’s 
wages  as  watchman,  to  6th  inst.,  each  $12.00 
Richard  Bache,  162  lbs.  copper,  brass  and  lead 
Rum 

Seven  plate  stove 
John  Tice,  500  bushels  charcoal 
Ricloff  Alberson,  for  red  cedar  wood 
David  & Richard  Ridgway,  for  4,000  bricks 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  blocks,  thimbles,  etc.,  for 
coining  press 

Note — At  this  time  the  workmen  at  the  furnace 
were  paid  by  Assayer  Albion  Cox  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  Mint  by  Henry  Voigt,  and 
both  reimbursed  for  the  payments  later. 


$64  80 

6 10 

365  17 

27  78 

1,200  00 

66  00 

110  67 

12  00 


35  33 
140  00 
8 00 

24  00 
30  05 
64  71 
16  33 
73  33 
16  60 
32  00 

18  67 
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Jan.  13.  James  Prince,  316  lbs.  copper  @ 25<t  $79  40 

19.  Thomas  Dobson,  for  stationery  for  the  Mint  to 

June  17,  1794  ' 4 83 

19.  Tench  Francis.  His  bill  of  lead  dated  Dec.  22, 

1794  430  23 

21.  John  S.  Gardner,  44  days’  work  at  engraving, 

to  December  31,  1794  70  40 

22.  Henry  Tuckniss,  bill  for  stationery  to  November 

24,  1794  79  80 

22.  Joseph  Cruickshank,  for  stationery  to  21st  inst.  77  17 

22.  George  Ludlam,  for  four  lead  weights  for  coin- 
ing press,  cast  to  pattern  106  22 


Feb.  2.  Samuel  Howell,  Jr.,  & Co.,  cuttings,  wrought 
iron,  etc.,  hauling  included,  to  January  5th 
last ; 2 small  presses,  14  cwt.  each ; 1 large 
press,  1 ton  1 1 cwt. ; 1 mortar,  6 cwt. ; ingot 


moulds ; 1 large  piece  of  iron,  2,707  lbs.  937  19 

20.  David  Ott,  for  two  months’  services  at  melting 

and  refining,  to  Dec.  31,  1794  133  33 

Mar.  6.  Frederick  Brown,  for  night  watching  the  Mint  12  00 

30.  John  Lesher,  for  a bay  horse,  horse  hire  and 

straw  81  95 

31.  John  Smith  Gardner,  for  76  days’  engraving 

dies,  to  this  day  199  68 

31.  John  Schreiner,  77  days’  work  in  coining  de- 
partment 123  20 


April  3.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  blacksmith  work  done  in 
January  and  March,  consisting  principally  of 
punches,  poppets,  sliders,  turning  three  screws 
414  inches  in  diameter.  Forging  a slider, 
45^2  lbs. ; a large  lever,  778  lbs.  66£  9 s.  1 d. ; 
a large  press  and  sundry  work,  18£  16  s 10  d; 
an  arch  door,  30%  lbs. ; two  die  stakes,  65 
lbs.;  steeling  punches,  etc.  Total  bill,  1 8 1 £ 


4 s 1 1 d or  483  22 

10.  John  Faipoux,  for  cutting  a screw  for  the  Mint  24  00 

22.  Frederick  Brown,  night  watchman,  one  month  12  00 

22.  Reynolds  & Sharpless,  for  cutting  a screw  for 

coining  30  00 

23.  Talbot,  Allum  & Lee,  1,076  lbs.  of  copper  @ 18tf  193  68 
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April  28.  Daniel  Davison,  pair  of  bellows  for  furnace  of 

the  Mint  $22  00 

30.  Josiah  Alberson,  800  bus.  coals,  hauling  included  102  67 
May  7.  Samuel  Howell,  Jr.,  & Co.,  for  1836  lb.  coining 
press  and  porterage,  March  30th  last,  from 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J,  $129.07  and  $5.00  re- 
spectively 134  07 

11.  Samuel  Howell  & Co.,  for  a like  amount  ad- 
vanced by  them  to  Reynold  & Sharpless,  for 
cutting  a screw  and  nut  as  per  receipt  of  5th 
inst.  50  00 

11.  N.  & D.  Sellers,  4 ft.  fine  brass  wire,  No.  45,  @ 

15,  frame  and  putting  on  wire  8 66 

19.  Peter  Cress,  2 collars,  3 halters,  6 hames,  1 pair 

harness,  1 pair  hames,  strings  10  77 

June  5.  Ludwyck  Sharpe,  for  a like  sum  advanced  by 
him  to  Richard  Harper,  for  dressing  a pair 
of  iron  rollers  60  00 

19.  George  Weed,  ferriages  for  sand  cart,  foot  pas- 
sengers, etc. 

30.  George  Turner,  blacksmith  work  done  for  the 

refining  furnace,  to  19th  inst.  12  89 

Jacob  Painter,  Gl/2  gallons  lamp  oil,  to  Sep- 
tember 3 69 

30.  Richard  Guy,  for  repairing  melting  furnaces  and 

building  vault  49  07 

30.  Jacob  Ford,  go-cart  for  use  of  Mint  30  00 

30.  Jacob  Perkins,  3,000  bricks  22  50 

30.  Thomas  Town  432  00 

30.  Adam  Eckfeldt  243  00 

30.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  his  bill  for  forging,  turning  and 

hardening  dies,  to  this  day  101  22 

30.  David  Ott,  78  days’  melting  and  refining,  April 

1st  to  June  30th,  at  $3.84  299  52 

30.  John  Smith  Gardner,  for  78  days’  work  at  en- 
graving dies  for  Mint  174  88 

(This  is  the  last  warrant  drawn  by  Director 
David  Rittenhouse) . 

(The  first  warrant  drawn  by  Director  Henry 
William  DeSaussure  was  dated  July  11,  1795). 
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July  14.  Hough  & Watts,  in  full  for  spirits  supplied  the 
Mint  for  ye  hands  at  furnace,  from  April 
28th  to  July  8th  $30  25 

14.  John  Gullen,  for  7 feet  of  stone  for  a door  sill 

for  the  vault,  and  fitting  the  same  5 87 

14.  John  Butler,  for  making  sundry  ingot  patterns  6 50 

15.  Amos  Subers,  for  melting  pots  94  72 

15.  Jacob  & Isaac  Painter,  2 bbls.  rum  62  00 

25.  Andrew  Steelman,  550  bushels  coals,  hauling  in- 
cluded 90  74 

Aug.  24.  Martin  Summers,  night  watchman  16  00 

24.  Aaron  Steward,  4,000  plastering  laths,  hauling 

included  7 51 

(This  man  and  I had  the  same  ancestors  in 
Joseph  and  Alice  Steward.  F.  H.  S.). 

28.  John  Rhea,  for  plastering  304  yards  and  33  feet 

@ 15tf.  Do.  2 chimneys  @ 15tf  58  77 

Sept.  9.  John  Eckstein,  for  two  models  for  dollars  30  00 

30.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  in  full  for  78  days’  work  at 
$1.60j/2,  for  forging  and  hardening  dies,  14 
lbs.,  steel  20  bus.,  coals,  etc.  135  21 

30.  Joseph  Way,  in  full  as  services  and  clerk  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Mint,  from  August  20th  to 
this  day  79  90 

30.  John  S.  Gardner,  78  days’  engraving  at  Mint, 

ending  today  174  72 

30.  John  Schreiner,  head  pressman,  78  days  125  19 

30.  John  Cope,  head  adjuster,  78  days  125  19 

30.  Henry  Wm.  DeSaussure,  salary,  July  1st  to  date  500  00 

Estate  of  General  Zane,  2 bars  iron,  sent  by 
his  son,  weight  42  lbs.,  and  carriage  from 
Winchester,  Va.,  to  Philadelphia  5 20 

Oct.  10.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  blacksmith  work  for  force  pump  21  50 

Do.  for  coiner  255  50 

(On  October  17th  Director  DeSaussure  esti- 
mated that  American  beer,  which  had  been 
substituted  for  ardent  spirits,  would  cost 
$600.00  for  the  year  1796). 

19.  Thomas  Bingham,  96  letter  punches  48  00 

23.  Martin  Summers,  for  one  month  as  night  watch- 
man 16  00 
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Oct.  28. 
29. 


31. 

Dec.  12. 
19. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

1796 

Feb.  1. 
Mar.  1. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

April  8. 


Adam  Eckfeldt,  35  days  for  one  hand  in  assisting 
at  turning  and  forging,  etc.  at  dies,  at  10  s. 
6 d. 

Joseph  Hunnycomb,  8 cords  of  wood,  wharfage, 
carting  and  sawing  included 
(This  warrant  was  the  first  one  drawn  by  Di- 
rector Elias  Boudinot). 

Henry  William  DeSaussure,  in  full  for  his 
salary  from  the  1st  to  28th,  inclusive 
Joseph  Anthony  & Son,  for  copper  and  porterage 
George  Halberstadt,  in  full  for  writing  desk  and 
3 chairs 

William  & Joseph  Gray,  in  full  for  beer  to  28th 
inst. 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  in  full  for  blacksmith  work  for 
the  Coiner’s  Department 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  in  full  for  blacksmith  work  for 
the  Refiner’s  Department 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  78  days’  work  at  forging 
and  turning  dies,  to  this  inst. 

John  S.  Gardner,  for  78  days  as  assistant  en- 
graver 

Elias  Boudinot,  salary  from  October  29th  to  De- 
cember 31st,  inclusive 

Administrator  of  Albion  Cox,  assayer,  from 
Oct.  1st  to  Nov.  27th,  inclusive 
Joseph  Richardson,  assayer,  from  December  12th 
to  December  31st,  inclusive 

Joseph  Richardson,  in  full  for  George  Myers, 
from  January  1st,  wages  to  this  day,  19  days 
Joseph  Richardson,  to  pay  his  assistant,  George 
Myers,  from  Feb.  1st  to  this  day,  27  days, 
@ $350.00 

David  Ott,  78  days’  work  as  melter  and  refiner, 
@ $3.84 

John  Smith  Gardner,  78  days’  work  as  assistant 
engraver,  @ $3.00 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  one  quarter’s  wages  as  assistant 
to  Chief  Coiner 

George  & Henry  Wescott,  in  full  for  sheet  cop- 
per purchased  of  them  4th  inst. 


$49  00 
70  45 

152  17 
2,020  75 

36  33 

138  00 

177  72 

90  87 

124  80 

234  00 

347  83 

236  41 

81  52 

18  21 

27  16 
299  52 
234  00 
175  00 
719  43 
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April  27.  George  & Henry  Wescott,  for  1,300  lbs.  of  cop- 
per, cases,  commission,  freight,  etc.  $375  07 

May  1.  The  Institution  for  Schooling  Blacks,  under  care 
of  people  called  Quakers,  2 years’  ground 
rent  of  lot  on  which  Mint  stands,  @ 7 £ 17s. 

6 d.  42  00 

11.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  in  full  for  8 pigs  Blackfelts 

lead  and  porterage  to  the  Mint  67  34 

June  6.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  21  screws  for  ingot  bands  9 10 

30.  Samuel  West  & Co.,  planks,  boards,  scantling, 

to  April  14th  last  38  36 

30.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  a quarter’s  wages  as  as- 
sistant to  Chief  Coiner,  ending  this  day  175  00 

30.  John  Fenno,  for  printing  rules  and  regulations 

for  the  Mint  40  00 

Sept.  1.  Lewis  Bitting,  for  a pair  of  rollers,  frame, 

screw,  etc.  400  00 

Oct.  27.  Owners  of  ship  Rebecca,  freight  on  61  cases 

from  London  108  33 

29.  Michael  Leatherman,  for  hauling  ten  tons  cop- 

per to  the  Mint  10  67 

Nov.  4.  Thomas  Reynolds,  for  cutting  a screw  and  nut  55  00 

14.  David  Ott,  as  temporary  melter  and  refiner, 

from  October  1st  to  November  7th  124  93 

Dec.  10.  William  Talbot,  1,914  lbs.  copper  319  00 

30.  Isaac  Painter,  candles  and  oil,  Oct.  5th  to  Dec. 

23rd  12  61 

22.  Joseph  Richardson,  2 pairs  con.  beam  plate 
scales,  open  sight  20.00,  1 pile  of  weights, 
containing  64  dr.,  $3.33  23  33 

31.  Joseph  Cloud,  contingent  expenses,  Nov.  12th  to 

this  day,  inclusive  17  35 

Do.  for  Peter  La  Chaise,  wages  as  assistant 
melter  at  the  Mint,  from  Nov.  9th  to  Dec. 

31st,  inclusive  57  60 

Joseph  Pierson,  for  10  loads  of  wood  $57  50 
5%  commission  for  payment  and  buying  2 90 
Wharfage  on  wood  45 

Cartage  7s.  6d.  10  00 

70  85 


Dec.  31. 


31. 

31. 


1797 

Mar. 

31. 

April 

26. 

May 

1. 

1. 

June 

30. 

Aug. 

31. 

Nov. 

29. 

Dec. 

8. 

13. 

28. 

28. 

30. 

1798 

Feb. 

1. 

April 

10. 

May 

14. 

June 

26. 
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Joseph  Richardson,  for  scale  weights  and  for 
cash  paid  by  him  for  repairing  furnace 

Joseph  Cloud,  in  full  for  Peter  La  Chaise,  wages 
as  assistant  melter,  etc.,  from  Nov.  9th  to 
this  day 

Joseph  Richardson,  in  full  for  George  Myers’ 
wages  as  assistant  assayer,  from  Nov.  9th 
to  this  day 

Peter  LaChaise,  one  quarter’s  services  in  Melter’s 
and  Refiner’s  Department 

John  Fenno,  to  advertising  for  bullion  twice  a 
week  for  6 weeks 

Peter  LaChaise,  last  month’s  wages 

School  for  educating  negroes,  1 year  rent  of  lot 
7 £ 17  s.  6 d. 

Peter  LaChaise,  2 months’  wages  to  date  $68  66 

Allowances  for  drink  2 00 


William  Garrigues,  for  1 year’s  rent 

School  for  educating  negroes,  1 year  rent  of 
lot  2 £ 8 s.  9 d. 

Henry  Voigt,  for  horse  feed  for  time  of  ye 
fever 

Owners  of  ship  “Adriana,”  for  freight  of  copper 

Owners  of  ship  “William  Penn,”  for  freight  of 
copper  from  London 

The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  for 
premium  on  $2,666.67  from  Bristol  to  Phila- 
delphia 

John  Fenno,  for  advertising  for  bullion 


Thomas  Bingham,  2 letters  for  cents  $1  00 
1 figure  8 for  dollars  50 

32  y2  days’  work  65  00 


Trustees  of  the  negro  school,  for  rent 
Godfrey  Gabler,  for  stone  coal,  hauling,  etc. 
Sharp  Delaney,  duties  and  permit  for  rollers  im- 
ported in  the  “Adriana”  from  London 
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$32  75 
57  60 
49  50 

100  00 

3 25 
33  33 

21  00 

70  66 
6 50 

6 50 

39  78 
42  53 

54  11 

320  50 
3 25 


66  50 

27  50 
56  28 

17  72 
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June 

26. 

Jacob  Mann  (or  Horn)  one  pair  of  planishing 

rollers 

$65  00 

Aug. 

15. 

John  Goodman,  Jr.,  for  a scale  beam 

80  00 

Dec. 

1. 

Adam  Seypert,  for  attendance  as  hostler,  Aug. 

21st  to  Sept.  9th 

17  09 

31. 

Thomas  Clifford,  for  screw  presses  and  steel 

150  00 

1799 

April 

1. 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  expenses  for  prosecuting  rob- 

bers 

56  88 

Jesse  Oat,  for  a boiler 

47  70 

24. 

Richard  Guy,  for  building  a vault 

60  00 

26. 

John  Gullen,  a stone  frame,  etc. 

40  33 

June 

6. 

Jacob  Ford,  repairing  a go-cart 

15  77 

Aug. 

3. 

Thomas  Dawson,  for  ground  rent 

51  75 

Nov. 

12. 

Henry  Voigt,  for  repairing  the  mill  and  ma- 

chinery previous  to  opening  ye  Mint  after 
fever 

44  96 

13. 

James  N.  Taylor,  one  iron-bound  cask  sperm  oil 

15  50 

1800 

Aug. 

19. 

Overseers  of  the  Black’s  Free  School,  one  year 

ground  rent 

27  50 

22. 

Thomas  Phippa,  quicksilver 

50  00 

Oct. 

1. 

George  Heibergcr,  for  rollers 

109  73 

1804 

April  13. 

Stephen  Girard,  bill  of  exchange 

13,612  67 

1805 

June 

21. 

Ludlam  and  Voigt,  for  leaden  pipes  and  connect- 

ing the  hydrant  water  into  the  Mint 

59  00 

Aug. 

6. 

Jacob  Ford,  new  cart 

46  00 

Sept. 

6. 

Daniel  Trump,  carpenter  work 

48  40 

Oct. 

3. 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  rent  of  a frame  house  of 

Jacob  Ormsby  (Cromley) 

60  32 

Dec. 

13. 

Robert  E.  Griffith,  for  rent  of  a house  and  yard 

back  of  the  Mint 

30  00 

17. 

S.  Wetherill  & Son,  for  oil,  paint,  brushes,  etc. 

24  25 

1807 

Feb. 

2. 

The  Watering  Committee,  for  two  years’  rent 

of  hydrant  water 

10  00 

3. 

Henry  Ouram,  cutting  a screw 

10  00 
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June  10. 
30. 

Sept.  11. 
1808 

Jan.  8. 
Feb.  5. 
June  15. 
Aug.  4. 

1810 

Nov.  8. 

1811 

Sept.  7. 

Oct.  29. 
1812 

Mar.  10. 
Sept.  24. 
29. 

Dec.  29. 

1813 

Sept.  21. 

1814 

Mar.  15. 

1815 

Aug.  8. 
15. 

Oct.  9. 
Nov.  16. 

1816 

Jan.  3. 
4. 

June  5. 

12. 

15. 


Jacob  Croniley,  six  months’  rent  house  and  lot 
John  Reich,  quarter’s  wages  as  assistant  engraver 
Thomas  Leiper,  for  curb  stone 

Jesse  Oat,  for  a copper  roaster 
Robert  E.  Griffith,  one  year  rent  house  and  yard 
Jacob  Cromley,  rent  of  house  and  lot 
Jacob  Cromley,  year’s  rent  of  house  and  lot  ad- 
vanced to  him 

Samuel  Yorke,  for  rent  of  house,  etc.,  for  three 
years 

Francis  Bailey,  letters 

(Bailey  was  granted  a patent  for  punches  for 
types  when  patents  were  first  issued  in  1791). 
Richard  Truman,  for  taxes 


N.  S.  Allison,  for  matrosses 
Adam  Konigmacher,  for  a lock 
Baker  & Wayne,  for  a lock 
George  Bastian,  medicine  for  horses 


Henry  Voigt,  Jr.,  leaden  pipes,  etc. 


Catherine  McCoy,  for  a clock 

Wm.  McCarter,  turning  columns  for  the  portico 
John  Bremner,  rough  casting  the  front  of  the 
Mint 

Moore  & Harkness,  marble  steps  and  doorsills 
Two  thousand  paving  bricks 

Michael  Reilly,  shoeing  the  horses 

Lawrence  Sickel,  five  loads  of  hay 

John  Snyder  & Son,  gin  for  workmen  at  building 

New  City  Auction,  1 

City  Watering  Works  } a turnlng  mach,ne 

Hauling  23  perch  stone 


$23  27 
150  00 
23  23 


69  10 

30  00 
46  54 

40  00 


90  00 
27  00 


58  00 


45  75 
18  00 
10  80 
14  00 


31  11 


25  00 


17  61 

55  00 
51  00 
24  00 

12  62 

149  37 
40  00 

80  00 
11  50 
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Aug. 

6. 

14. 

Sept. 

28. 

Nov. 

15. 

19. 

25. 

Dec. 

13. 

1817 

Jan.  1. 

7. 

16. 

18. 

May  17. 
June  10. 

24. 

July  9. 
19. 

Aug.  19. 


Nov.  4. 
7. 

1818 

Mar.  7. 
Oct.  13. 


John  Snyder  & Son,  gin  for  workmen 
George  G.  Leiper,  building  stone 
Britton  and  Smith,  scantling  boards,  shingles,  etc. 
Job  Scott,  a yellow  pine  girder 
Samuel  Yorke’s  Estate,  six  years’  rent  of  lot  in 
rear  of  Mint,  due  November  1st 
City  Corporation,  for  lighting  the  lamp  before 
the  Mint,  paid  one  year  in  advance 
Michael  Fox,  bricks  furnished  the  Mint 
James  Skerritt  & Son,  shutter  hinges,  bolts, 
staples,  etc. 

John  Stock,  window  glass,  paints,  oil 
Nathan  Smith,  Lindsay  Nicholson,  J.  D.  Rhoades 
& Co.,  and  others  furnished  lumber,  sand,  etc. 
for  rebuilding  the  Mint. 

Harold  & Billes,  three  pair  of  rollers  and  frames 
with  duplicate  rollers  received  by  ship,  “John 
Watson,”  from  Liverpool 
Ridgway  & Barrett,  for  bricklayers’  work 
George  Y.  Leiper,  for  curbstone  and  flags 
George  Walter,  for  hauling  gravel  and  sand 
John  Hall,  carpenter  work  done  in  Mint  in  1816 
C.  Knox  & Bush,  stone  paving  done  to  Mint 
Alley 

Oliver  Evans,  for  a steam  engine  and  sundry 
iron  castings  for  the  machinery  of  the  Mint 
John  Gullcn,  marble  work  for  the  Mint 
Abram  Homan,  a cistern  for  a gas  holder 
William  Stern,  painting  and  glazing  done  to 
buildings  of  the  Mint 

Peter  Zingraff,  liquors  for  workmen  at  repairs 
to  the  Mint 

City  Corporation,  paid  one  year  in  advance  for 
lighting  the  lamp  before  the  Mint 
Joseph  S.  Colladay,  for  marble  sills,  plinth,  etc. 


Peter  Armbruster,  digging  and  walling  a privy 
Jesse  L.  Stelwagon,  50  bushels  stone  coal 
Michael  Fox,  29,700  bricks  for  the  building 
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22  00 
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26  72 
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60  00 
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19  82 
21  00 
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1819 

Feb.  24. 
July  17. 

Dec.  13. 

1820 

April  28. 
Sept.  9. 
1821 

Dec.  26. 
31. 

1822 

Jan.  7. 
May  8. 

Aug.  23. 

Dec.  31. 
1823 

May  17. 
June  30. 
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Benjamin  Duncan,  for  wood,  hauling,  sawing 
and  piling  at  sundry  times,  for  the  steam 
engine  and  furnaces 

Richard  Starr,  letters  and  figures  for  the  en- 
graver 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  Collector  for  County,  City 
poor,  dog  tax,  and  water  rent  for  1819 
(The  Mint  paid  taxes  the  same  as  a private 
business) . 

(John  Eckfeldt  supplied  candles  and  tallow  for 
years  1819-1825). 

Henry  Voigt,  sheet  lead  and  pipes  for  the 
hydrant 

Henry  Starr,  making  letter  punches  for  the  en- 
graver 

Jesse  L.  Stelwagon,  35  bushels  stone  coal 
Also  50  bushels,  September,  1819 

John  Richardson,  for  books  and  stationery 
during  this  year 

John  Richardson,  for  services  rendered  this  year 
in  assisting  the  assayer 

N.  & D.  Sellers,  sieves  for  the  melter  and  coiner 
Samuel  Yorke’s  Estate,  five  years’  ground  rent 
of  a lot  in  the  rear  of  the  Mint 
Heirs  of  Jacob  Cromley,  one  year’s  rent  of  lot 
adjoining  Mint,  due  10th  of  July 
Old  copper  was  bought  for  alloy  purposes  at 
frequent  intervals. 

John  Richardson,  for  services  rendered  in  assist- 
ing the  assayer 

Daniel  McCuen,  for  grinding  17  bushels  of 
burnt  bones 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  for  chairs,  pistols  and  brushes 
bought  by  him 

Wm.  Stern,  dog  feed,  lamp  oil  and  lard  pur- 
chased this  year 
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Dec.  31. 
31. 


1824 

April  6. 


Nov.  19. 
Dec.  6. 
30. 


1825 

Jan.  27. 


1826 

Mar.  31. 
May  27. 
June  24. 

Aug.  17. 

17. 

Dec.  30. 


Henry  Starr,  making  an  alphabet  of  letter 
punches 

Lehigh  Coal  & Navigation  Co.,  two  tons  stone 
coal 

John  Richardson,  services  for  assisting  the  as- 
sayer  during  the  year 

Robert  Scot,  engraver,  to  October  30th,  one 
month 

(This  was  the  last  payment  to  Scot). 

Wm.  Kneass,  engraving  tools  and  copper  for 
alloy 

Wm.  Kneass,  engraver,  from  29th  January  to 
March  31 

(This  was  the  first  mention  of  Kneass.  He  was 
paid  quarterly  $300.00  in  July,  October  and  De- 
cember). 

Samuel  Yorke  Estate,  one  year’s  rent 
Thos.  Cromley,  one  year  rent,  due  in  July 
John  Richardson,  services  rendered  in  assisting 
the  assayer  this  year 

Luigi  Persico,  for  modeling  a small  medallion 
head  for  the  silver  coins 

Chas.  Gobrecht,  for  letters  and  figures  for  the 
engraver 

(The  Mint  received  imported  copper  by  Cope 
Pockets  in  1825,  and  oakum  was  purchased  from 
the  Managers  for  Almshouse). 

Wm.  Kneass,  engraver,  one  quarter  salary 
Henry  Smith,  100  bu.  stone  coal 
Elizabeth  McCuen,  for  grinding  32  bushels  of 
bones  for  tests 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  taxes  on  the  Mint  Estate 
for  the  present  year 

Thomas  Cromley,  for  year’s  rent  of  a lot  adjoin- 
ing the  Mint,  due  July  10th 
Christian  Gobrecht,  executing  designs  and  models 
of  dies 


$13  00 
16  80 
100  00 
100  00 
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125  00 

80  00 

25  00 


300  00 
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Address  by  Frank  H.  Stewart 

On  the  Occasion  of  the 

Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  New  Building 

January  27,  1912 


On  the  Site  of  the  First  United  States  Mint 
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Every  one  of  us  here  assembled  owes  a tribute  to  the 
past  and  a legacy  to  the  future,  and  the  laying  of  this 
cornerstone  is  a partial  discharge  of  our  duty  as  I see  it. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  these  walls  the  first  great 
men  of  our  nation  have  stood.  The  old  coinage  building 
we  tore  down  was  the  first  United  States  Mint,  and  also 
the  first  public  building  erected  by  authority  of  Congress. 
It  was  erected  in  1792,  and  the  first  coins  made  here  were 
probably  coined  from  silver  household  plate  delivered 
personally  by  Washington.  They  are  now  known  as 
Washington  half-dimes  and  he  referred  to  them  in  his 
fourth  annual  message  to  Congress.  The  first  regular 
coinage  of  copper  began  in  1793;  silver  in  1794,  and  gold 
in  1795. 

The  old  Mint  was  in  operation  for  a period  of  about 
forty  years  before  the  removal  to  Juniper  and  Chestnut 
streets.  During  that  time  148,885,742  pieces  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper  were  coined,  having  a total  value  of 
$45,047,733,  which  today  would  not  be  enough  to  give 
each  person  in  the  United  States  two  pieces  of  money. 
I am  sure  that  we  all  have  more  than  two  pieces  each  to- 
day. The  old  Mint  was  a hard-worked  institution.  It 
began  work  at  five  o’clock  each  morning  and  closed  at  six 
at  night,  with  only  two  holidays  a year, — Christmas  and 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

When  Washington  caused  this  ground  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a Mint,  the  United 
States  was  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Mississippi  and 
on  the  South  by  Florida,  which  reached  like  a crescent 
from  its  southernmost  point  to  the  Mississippi,  so  that 
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we  were  hemmed  in  on  both  the  South  and  West  by  the 
Spanish  possessions. 

Napoleon  was  then  a young  lieutenant  on  furlough. 
Franklin  had  just  died  and  the  United  States  troops, 
which  then  amounted  to  a force  of  5,000  men,  were 
largely  engaged  in  fighting  Indians  in  the  Northwestern 
territory,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

We  had  no  navy  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Barbary  Pirates. 

The  cotton  gin  was  not  yet  invented;  gas  lights,  rail- 
roads and  water  works  in  this  country  were  as  yet  un- 
known. 

Philadelphia  was  then  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

The  coinage  of  money  began  a long  time  ago — about 
500  years  before  Christ — and  specimens  now  existing 
prove  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  could  do  artistic  work 
with  crude  appliances. 

It  is  recorded  that  Thales  of  Miletus  600  years  before 
Christ  discovered  that  a piece  of  amber  well  rubbed  had 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  a magnet  attracts 
a needle.  Franklin  in  1750  proved  that  lightning  and 
electricity  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Shortly  after,  he 
invented  the  lightning  rod,  on  which  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  improvement  since,  and  it  is  interesting  to  me 
at  least  to  mention  that  my  father,  Eli  Steward,  sold 
lightning  rods  on  the  Western  prairies  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  for  a period  of  seventeen  years,  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War. 

The  first  telegraph  line  in  this  country  was  in  1844. 
The  telephone  was  exhibited  in  1876,  and  only  this  week 
I heard  Edward  J.  Cattell  say  that  he  worked  for  Jay 
Cooke,  who  had  the  first  telephone  in  this  section,  and 
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that  he  would  frequently  be  called  upon  to  repeat  tele- 
phone conversations  back  to  the  sender,  in  order  to  prove 
that  articulate  speech  could  actually  be  transmitted  over 
a wire.  He  said  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
thought  they  were  being  fooled  by  some  trick  played  by 
some  one  in  concealment  nearby. 

The  first  practical  arc  lamp  was  invented  by  Charles 
Brush,  of  Cleveland,  in  1878,  and  the  man  for  whom  I 
worked,  O.  D.  Pierce,  always  claimed  that  he  was  an 
errand  boy  for  Brush,  and  that  he  also  at  one  time  trav- 
eled with  a circus  exhibiting  a portable  electric  arc  light 
plant,  which  was  just  as  great  a curiosity  as  the  wild 
beasts  of  tropical  jungles. 

The  first  incandescent  central  station  in  this  country 
was  that  of  the  New  York-Edison  Company,  started  in 
1882.  The  first  central  station  in  Pennsylvania  was  in 
Sunbury,  and  I well  remember  the  old  bi-polar  machine  I 
first  saw  there  in  September,  1892,  while  making  my  first 
trip  on  the  road  selling  electrical  supplies  for  Pierce. 

It  was  told  me  that  Edison  himself  ordered  every  one 
out  of  the  building  before  he  started  the  plant  because  he 
did  not  know  what  might  happen. 

The  completion  of  this  building  helps  make  good  a 
prediction  I made  to  my  friend,  John  Mustard,  of  the 
Wagner  Company,  when  we  as  boys  boarded  on  Green 
street,  this  city.  I told  him  then  that  we  would  undoubt- 
edly live  to  see  the  time  when  Electrical  Supply  Stores 
would  be  occupying  whole  buildings.  We  have  occupied 
a whole  building  with  warehouses  besides  for  years,  but 
when  I made  the  suggestion  I had  no  idea  of  the  short 
length  of  time  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

This  building  represents  my  life’s  work.  It  is  built 
of  enduring  steel  and  concrete.  It  is  the  best  that  I can 
do. 
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When  the  old  Mint  building  was  erected  in  1792,  the 
great -men  of  the  nation  did  the  work  now  done  by  sub- 
ordinates, but  in  most  cases  they  did  things  more  thor- 
oughly than  we  do  them  today. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Rittenhouse  and 
Boudinot  stood  here  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
and  while  our  efforts  cannot  compare  with  theirs,  we  can 
however  be  just  as  true  and  honest;  so,  let  us  work  that 
the  glory  of  being  pioneers  in  a great  business  of  unpre- 
cedented growth  and  opportunities  may  never  be  tarnished 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

(Placing  of  lead  box  in  cornerstone  by  Wilfred  Jor- 
dan, Curator  of  Independence  Hall,  at  this  time.) 

I have  endeavored  to  make  the  contents  of  this  box 
of  real  interest  to  future  generations.  It  contains  a re- 
quest that  the  finder  of  box  and  contents  replace  it  in  any 
new  building  that  may  be  erected  on  this  site. 

Letters  from  L.  B.  Moffett,  Reverend  Frederick 
Blazer,  John  H.  Landis,  Creth  and  Sullivan. 

Names  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Frank  H. 
Stewart  Electric  Company. 

Business  cards  of  architect  and  contractors  doing 
work  on  the  building. 

Pictures  of  the  Old  Mint. 

“Ye  Olde  Mint”  booklet. 

History  of  the  Steward  family  of  New  Jersey. 

Membership  lists  of  Trimble,  Ionic  and  Rising  Star 
Lodges. 

Title  pages  of  all  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Graduation  program  of  Peirce  School  Commence- 
ment, January  24,  1912,  containing  names  of  graduates. 

Two  stubs  of  box-seat  tickets  for  Peirce  School  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 
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We  have  a great  many  of  Peirce  School  graduates 
connected  with  our  business,  and  a great  measure  of  our 
success  is  due  to  them.  The  Secretary  of  our  business  is 
a graduate;  our  Treasurer  is  a former  student;  all  of  our 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  and  most  of  our  clerks 
came  direct  from  that  justly  celebrated  institution  to  us. 


8 —  Silver  Dollars 

9 —  Half-Dollars 

5 — Quarter-Dollars 
5 — Dimes 
7 — Half-Cents 

10 — Cents 


1795  to  1803 
1795  to  1817 
1815  to  1825 
1821  to  1831 

1793  to  1828 

1794  to  1829 


All  made  on  these  premises 


The  dates  represent  the  range  and  are  not  consecutive. 
Also  four  coins  dated  1911;  a Columbian  half-dollar, 
1892,  and  a coin,  silver  dollar  size,  of  Ludwig  the  16th, 
dated  1775;  membership  cards  in  sixteen  different  organ- 
izations, and  a gavel  made  from  the  old  Mint  wood. 

In  our  early  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  it  was  the  plan 
to  have  each  coin  have  a bullion  value  equal  to  its  face. 
The  rise  in  price  of  silver  bullion  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  silver  dollars  coined  between  1804 
and  1836.  The  size  of  the  dollar  was  prescribed  by  law 
and  the  coinage  was  discontinued  because  of  the  great 
loss. 

The  gold  standard  has  been  changed  since  the  coinage 
was  discontinued  on  this  site.  A ten  dollar  gold  piece 
made  here  would  now  be  worth  ten  dollars  and  sixty-five 
cents  as  bullion. 

I do  not  think  any  excavation  ever  made  in  this  City 
was  more  interesting  in  finds  than  the  one  made  here. 

Two  small  filled-in  old  cellars  with  barred  iron  win- 
dows; seven  wells,  one  large  vault;  coins  in  various  states 
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of  coinage ; testing  cups,  iron  tools,  and  a great  many- 
other  interesting  things  that  we  did  not  know  about  were 
found.  The  bricks  and  mortar  underground  were  as  hard 
as  rock,  and  the  fact  that  the  builders  are  behind  in  their 
work  is  largely  due  to  obstacles  encountered  underground. 

Reverend  Frederick  Blazer,  of  Pitman,  New  Jersey, 
now  of  Camden,  and  Raymond  Courtney,  an  energetic 
young  man,  also  took  prominent  parts  in  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  on  January  27,  1912. 


APPENDIX 


After  the  preceding  pages  were  set  in  type  I was  permitted 
through  the  courtesy  of  David  A.  Salmon,  Chief  Bureau  of  Indexes 
and  Archives,  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  to  examine  some 
letters  that  pertained  to  the  Mint  during  the  years  1792-1796. 

The  following  extracts  were  made  on  October  28,  1924,  and  are 
published  because  they  fit  in  so  well  as  missing  links  in  some  instances 
with  other  scraps  of  information  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

On  April  2,  1792,  Jefferson  enclosed  in  a letter  to 
Washington  the  names  of  the  following  men  who  had 
expressed  a “willingness”  to  serve  the  Mint,  all  of  whom 
he  said  the  President  knew  personally  and  should  judge  of 
their  fitness. 

Mr.  Bourne,  late  consul  to  St.  Domingo,  who  wished 
to  be  appointed  to  some  office  in  the  Mint. 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  who  wished  to  be  Director 
of  the  Mint. 

Col.  Franks,  who  wished  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Mint 
and  claimed  he  was  able  to  give  the  security  required. 

On  May  4,  1792,  Jefferson  was  informed  by  Lear, 
the  President’s  secretary,  that  the  Senate  had  concurred 
in  the  nomination  of  Tristram  Dalton,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Mint.  Jefferson  on  the  same  day 
sent  to  Dalton  his  commission  signed  by  Washington. 

On  May  7,  1792,  Lear,  on  behalf  of  Washington, 
wrote  Rev.  George  Skene  Keith,  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  thanking  him  for  tracts  sent  on  weights,  meas- 
ures and  coins  with  letter  of  July  1,  1791,  lately  received. 

Jefferson  on  June  9,  1792,  sent  a letter  to  Washing- 
ton enclosing  another  from  Rittenhouse,  in  which  the 
latter  thought  the  house  on  Seventh  street  could  be  pur- 
chased for  1600  £ and  that  it  was  probable  that  none 
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could  be  rented  under  150  £,  and  that  the  latter  sum  would 
pay  the  interest  and  sink  the  principal  in  fifteen  years. 
He  felt  that  the  outhouses  would  save  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  that  an  old  horse  mill  would  save  building 
a new  one  for  the  rolling  mill.  Rittenhouse  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a chief  coiner  and  engraver,  in  one 
officer,  necessary  to  prepare  the  proper  machinery  for 
coining  copper.  He  presumed  Voigt  was  perfectly  equal 
to  the  duties  of  a coiner  but  not  of  an  engraver.  He 
proposed  that  Voigt,  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment and  retire  on  the  arrival  of  any  successor  im- 
ported from  abroad,  be  given  a salary  of  $1500.00  and 
that  the  cost  of  engraving  dies  be  deducted  from  his  sal- 
ary. A plan  for  the  ground  and  buildings  was  also  en- 
closed, but  it  is  not  now  with  the  letter. 

June  20,  1792,  Jefferson  informed  Washington  that 
Rittenhouse  needed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
Mint  property,  copper  and  for  the  Mint  workmen. 

On  June  30,  1792,  Washington  inquired  of  Jefferson 
whether  the  present  chief  coiner  was  properly  authorized 
by  the  resolution  of  Congress  dated  March  3,  1791. 

On  July  9,  1792,  Rittenhouse  seems  to  have  first  ac- 
cepted in  writing  the  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Mint;  he  informed  Washington  that  he  was  in  a state  of 
ill  health  but  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  had  accepted  the 
office  for  the  present  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  office 
required  by  law;  he  had  bought  the  house  and  lot  on 
Seventh  street;  engaged  Voigt  as  coiner  and  that  Voigt 
had  several  workmen  engaged  in  making  the  necessary 
engines  and  preparing  the  dies.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
officers  of  the  Mint  still  expected  from  abroad  he  thought 
it  desirable,  if  Washington  approved,  to  proceed  to  coin 
some  copper  cents  and  half  cents  and  likewise  small  silver 
at  least  dismes  and  half  dismes  and  recommended  the  pur- 
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chase  of  15  tons  of  copper,  to  all  of  which  Washington 
gave  his  approval.  (See  page  23.) 

On  November  16,  1792,  Jefferson  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington a set  of  promissory  notes  and  coins  made  by  Boul- 
ton. “The  superiority  of  which  over  anything  we  can 
do  here  will  justify  our  wish  to  set  our  mint  going  on 
that  plan — they  are  obscured  by  the  sea  air.” 

On  November  27,  1792,  Rittenhouse  wrote  Jefferson 
that  Washington’s  warrant  of  July  last  to  pay  for  the 
house  and  lot  of  the  Mint  and  for  copper,  additional 
buildings,  furnaces,  horse  mill  and  various  machinery  had 
been  consumed  and  that  another  warrant  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  desired.  In  this  letter  he  said  the  Works 
were  nearly  completed. 

On  November  28,  1792,  Rittenhouse  again  wrote  to 
Jefferson  that  the  authorization  of  Congress  to  coin  150 
tons  of  copper  would  produce  about  eight  millions  of  cents 
which  would  figure  about  twenty  cents  for  each  family 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  considered  too  many  be- 
cause of  their  great  weight.  He  thought  that  the  small 
silver  coins  to  be  struck  would  reduce  the  immediate  de- 
mand for  copper  to  be  imported  from  Sweden  to  thirty 
or  forty  tons.  In  a postscript  he  said  that  the  Mint  then 
had  between  four  and  five  tons  of  old  copper  on  hand  and 
that  some  dependence  might  be  placed  on  the  product  of 
American  Mines.  Jefferson  on  the  same  day  forwarded 
the  above  mentioned  letter  of  Rittenhouse  asking  for 
$5000  and  recommended  to  Washington  that  a draft  be 
sent  to  Pinckney  for  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  copper. 

On  November  29,  1792,  Lear,  by  command  of  Wash- 
ington, wrote  Jefferson  that  a draft  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars would  be  drawn  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  Holland  bankers  payable  to  Pinckney  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  copper  for  the  Mint  from  Sweden  or  elsewhere 
if  more  advantageous  terms  could  be  secured.  On  this 
day  David  Ott  assayed  some  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins 
under  the  inspection  of  Rittenhouse  at  the  Mint. 

The  Voigt  Silver  Center  Cent 

On  December  17,  1792,  the  Mint  “Struck  off  a few 
pieces  of  copper  coins.”  (See  page  76.)  The  next  day 
Jefferson  sent  the  following  letter  to  President  Wash- 
ington : 

“Th.  Jefferson  has  the  honor  to  send  the  President  2 cents  made 
on  Voigts  plan  by  putting  a silver  plug  worth  of  a cent  into  a 
copper  worth  % oi  a cent.” 

“Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  about  to  make  a few  by  mixing  the  same  plug 
by  fusion  with  the  same  quantity  of  copper.  He  will  then  make  of 
copper  alone  of  the  same  size  and  lastly  he  will  make  the  real  cent  as 
ordered  by  Congress  4 times  as  big.  Specimens  of  these  several  ways 
of  making  the  cent  may  now  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress now  having  the  subject  before  them.” 

This  letter  describing  the  silver  center  cents  distinctly 
gives  Henry  Voigt  credit  for  them  and  also  definitely 
shows  that  they  were  the  first  cents  made  and  that  two 
of  them  only  were  sent  to  Washington  as  samples.  It 
also  indicates  that  they  were  to  be  followed  by  two  other 
cents  of  the  same  size  and  lastly  by  the  “real”  cent  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress  under  the  Mint  act  of  1792. 
Whether  any  of  the  small  cents  fused  with  silver  exist 
now  is  a question  that  may  be  answered  affirmatively  by 
a specimen  in  some  collection.  The  small  all  copper  cent 
without  the  silver  plug  and  the  large  pattern  cent  were 
made,  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  fused  cent  was  also 
struck. 

On  December  27,  1792,  Rittenhouse  wrote  Tobias 
Lear,  the  private  secretary  of  Washington,  that  an  assay 
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of  the  European  coins  had  commenced  and  would  con- 
tinue the  next  day  if  it  were  convenient  for  the  President 
to  be  present.  This  letter  tends  to  substantiate  the 
oft  repeated  statement  that  Washington  was  a frequent 
visitor  to  the  first  Mint. 

On  January  29,  1793,  Jefferson  was  advised  by  Lear 
that  Voigt  had  been  appointed  Chief  Coiner  of  the  Mint. 

On  March  25,  1793,  Rittenhouse  sent  to  Jefferson 
his  report  of  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  amounting  to 
$16233.46,  which  showed  there  was  $1063.25  due  the 
Mint  and  that  distillery  equipment  to  the  amount  of 
$170.21  had  been  sold  and  that  one  Presidential  warrant 
for  ten  thousand  and  another  for  five  thousand  dollars 
had  been  received.  The  report  also  showed  that  two  new 
brick  buildings,  furnaces,  a frame  mill,  house  and  stable 
had  been  erected.  It  also  showed  there  was  a dwelling 
house  and  still  house  with  two  large  copper  stills  on  the 
lots  when  purchased.  The  copper  up  to  that  date  had  cost 
$1920.17. 

Thomas  Taylor,  of  New  York,  on  May  8,  1793,  wrote 
a complaining  letter  to  Washington  about  the  fact  that 
after  having  completed  models  of  machines  and  apparatus 
and  shown  them  to  Rittenhouse,  Hamilton  and  others,  he 
had  not  received  proper  consideration  and  that  after  a 
long  time  he  had  seen  Rittenhouse  and  found  that  a Chief 
Coiner  had  been  appointed. 

During  the  month  of  May,  John  Eckstein,  of  Pots- 
dam, wrote  to  Washington  and  asked  him  to  aid  him  and 
his  family  in  getting  to  America.  A translation  of  his 
letter  states  he  was  a portrait  painter  and  carver  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  got  to  America  in  some  way  and 
seems  to  have  been  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  (See 
page  87.) 
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On  June  3,  1793,  Rittenhouse  wrote  to  Jefferson  that 
the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  Mint  were 
nearly  completed.  After  March  22nd,  the  date  of  his 
last  report,  he  had  purchased  11353  lbs.  of  copper  at  a 
cost  of  $2624.29.  The  letter  showed  a balance  due  the 
Mint  of  $3152.84. 

On  August  15,  1793,  Jefferson  wrote  Washington 
that  Albion  Cox  had  not  completely  qualified  by  giving 
the  security  required  by  law,  but  had  been  employed  at  the 
Mint  since  his  arrival.  Jefferson  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Rittenhouse  might  pay  him  out  of  the  general  fund  at  the 
salary  fixed  by  law.  He  mentioned  that  Rittenhouse  re- 
ported that  much  silver  was  brought  to  him  to  be  ex- 
changed for  coin  but  not  having  any  coin  the  silver  was 
carried  away  again.  He  thought  the  demand  for  copper 
coinage  could  be  relieved  if  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
deliver  $1000  to  be  coined  into  dismes  and  half  dismes 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a fund  to  be  used  in  ex- 
change for  the  parcels  of  silver  offered  to  the  Mint. 

Washington  replied  to  this  letter  through  his  secre- 
tary Lear  on  August  21st,  to  the  effect  that  Cox  should 
be  paid  his  wages.  The  fact  that  Voigt  also  had  not 
qualified  by  giving  security  required  by  law  was  men- 
tioned and  Jefferson  was  asked  how  far  he  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  permit  coinage  to  be  commenced.  The 
President  informed  Jefferson  that  the  $1000  would  be 
furnished  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  asked  if 
any  act  of  his  were  necessary  and  if  so  advise  him.  Legal 
objections  probably  interfered  with  this  suggestion. 

Jefferson  forwarded  his  resignation  to  Washington 
September  30,  1793,  to  take  effect  at  the  President’s 
earliest  convenience. 

In  a letter  dated  April  24,  1794,  Dalton,  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Wash- 
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ington,  but  on  May  1st,  agreed  to  stay  until  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

On  May  22,  1/94,  Rittenhouse  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  State  asking  the  President’s  approval  for  the  purchase 
of  about  a ton  of  wrought  copper  that  had  been  offered 
at  a low  price.  He  said  it  was  of  good  quality  and  suffi- 
cient thickness  so  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  melted 
but  only  cut  and  rolled  down  to  the  cent  size. 

On  July  19,  1794,  Rittenhouse  advised  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  advancing 
money  for  the  Mint  until  the  close  of  the  quarter  if  that 
method  was  approved.  He  said  that  the  $835.33  deficit 
on  a former  report  was  advanced  by  him  and  not  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint. 

Randolph,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  October  20, 
1794,  wrote  Washington  that  Rittenhouse  had  informed 
him  of  the  distress  of  the  Mint  for  money  and  that  Wal- 
cott had  sent  a message  through  Dr.  Way,  the  Mint 
Treasurer,  saying  he  would  continue  the  payments  if 
agreeable  to  the  President. 

On  February  1,  1795,  Boulton,  of  England,  made  an 
offer  to  supply  cents  at  fifteen  pence  per  pound. 

Timothy  Pickering  in  a letter  dated  March  1,  1796, 
said  all  copper  had  been  coined  and  he  could  purchase  no 
more  here  but  could  probably  import  ten  tons. 
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